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O THE February number of the Teachers College Record 

Professor Kandel has contributed an article which constitutes an 
attack upon progressive education and all its works. Professor 
Kandel’s heaviest guns are leveled at those progressive educators who 
believe that, instead of standing helplessly by at a time of appalling 
economic and social crisis, education should render some assistance 
to adults and to youth in understanding and righting grave social 
evils. But this is only part of his indictment. The heaviest offense 
of these advocates of social codperation and social planning, he main- 
tains, consists in the fact that “for the past twenty years [they] have 
been the most vociferous advocates of individualism, the new freedom, 
the child-centered school, and the sanctity of the child’s ego—in a 
word of laissez faire in education.” The frontier thinkers of the 
Progressive Education Association and the New Education Fellow- 
ship who “have consistently refused to define goals or ends in advance, 
and have relied on the magic of growth, self-expression, and develop- 
ment from within, have suddenly, in response to the social crisis . . . 
assumed the leadership in a new direction—social reconstruction 
through the school with an emphasis on planning, codperation, and 
collective will.” Since “exploitation, the competitive spirit, every 
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individual for himself . . . have been responsible for the crisis which 
isuponus . . . [these] evils, it is now claimed, can be eradicated only 
by the adoption of a social plan in which individual selfishness and 
laissez faire will be subordinated to the collective will of the social 
whole.” In the judgment of Professor Kandel, the leaders of the 
new education have broadcast a gospel of “rampant individualism” 
and “‘laissez faire’? for many years without due consideration of its 
consequences. Now that social disorder is upon us he raises the 
question whether these men have not “a certain responsibility for 
clearing up the social and educational disorder which they have created 
and which they are likely to leave in their train.” 

So much for the main indictment, which must be sincerely met 
before passing on to more detailed criticisms. The thoughtful reader 
of Professor Kandel’s strictures, who is instructed in progressive edu- 
cational theories as expounded by Dewey, Kilpatrick, Bode, Rugg, 
and others, will find himself more than a bit bewildered by the account 
of this philosophy as confidently set forth by our professorial critic. 
The ideas attributed to the leaders of the new educational movement 
are in such sharp opposition to the views recorded in their writings 
as seriously to raise the question whether Professor Kandel has thor- 
oughly familiarized himself with the educational philosophy of the 
progressives and has approached the study of their theories with an 
unbiased mind. It will not be questioned that one of the leading 
pioneers of the new education in America is John Dewey. Where, 
in his educational philosophy, can be found the faintest advocacy of 
“rampant individualism,” of a laissez-faire education grounded on 
selfishness? The most cursory reading of Democracy and Education 
reveals Dewey’s deep preoccupation with the problem of how the 
historically individualistic school can be socialized. He writes as 
follows: 


A society which makes provision for participation in its good of all its mem- 
bers on equal terms and which secures flexible readjustment of its institutions 
through interaction of the different forms of associated life is in so far demo- 
cratic. Such a society must have an education which gives individuals a per- 
sonal interest in social relationships and control, and the habits of mind which 
secure social changes without introducing disorder.? 


1 See pp. 359-360 of Professor Kandel's article. 
® Democracy and Education, p. 115. The Macmillan Company, 1922. Italics mine. 
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And again this advocate of the socialized schoolroom writes: 


In the first place, the school must itself be a community life in all which that 
implies. Social perceptions and interests can be developed only in a genuinely 
social medium—one in which there is give and take in the building up of a 
common experience. . . . [Moreover] learning in school should be continuous 
with that out of school. There should be free interplay between the two.* 


But Dewey is not alone in holding a social philosophy of education. 
Professor Kilpatrick, follower and illuminating interpreter of his 
doctrine, has advocated again and again a type of education which 
shall arouse the interest of the child in social questions and stimulate 
his codperation in the realization of worthy social ends. Thus, in an 
analysis of the elements of meaning in democracy, he writes: 


Deepest perhaps is that each individual shall count as a person and be so 
treated. Further, the world, its institutions and its resources, are man’s and 
exist for man, to develop and express him. Finally, as man comes to be man 
only in society, so each is to be developed and expressed in such way as means 
simultaneously the development and expression of all, all together, no capable 
one at the mere expense of others.* 


In an article contributed to the New Republic in 1924 Professor 
Kilpatrick discusses the demands that may properly be made on the 
school with reference to social life. He writes: 


To learn how to live our children must practice living. Morals and citizen- 
ship must begin from the first and must remain always a prime objective. The 
only way to learn to regard the rights of others is to practice in season and out 
a respect for the rights of others. The only way to learn to respect the com- 


mon good is to exercise in many, many different ways a regard for the com- 
mon good.® 


In Professor Rugg’s book, The Child-Centered School, whose title 
seems to have aroused the ire of Professor Kandel as an example of 
“rampant individualism,” occurs the passage: 


There is no quarrel between social adjustment and individual development. 
The new schools have cut straight through to this important generalization. 
They desire more than all else the development of individuality, but they know 

* Tbid., p. 416. 

* Education for a Changing Civilization, pp. 27-28. The Macmillan Company, 1930. Italics mine. 


5“The Public Elementary School: Its Status and Problems,” New Republic, Part Il, pp. 1-3. 
November 12, 1924. 
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that the realization of one’s best self can take place only through happy and 
successful social living. So from the very beginning of school life they provide 
constant opportunities for practice in such living.® 


Progressive Education, the organ of the new education group, 
began years ago to sound a warning against a development of the 
child’s capacities which took no account of social needs and relation- 
ships. Thus we read: 


. . « The development of the individual has been marked [during the pro- 
gressive movement] but we are made aware that the individual may be de- 
veloped at the expense of the citizen, for the inevitable result of too strong 
individualistic tendencies is an absorption in the pursuit of personal satisfaction 
which supplants the conception of duty and responsibility to others.? 


Almost from the beginning of the progressive movement the princi- 
ple of “coéperation or service in living’ has been stressed. In 1925 
Butler set forth the principle as follows: 


We must live together, we should therefore work together, pooling our 
thought and efforts for the common welfare, learning from each other and 
building upon each other’s achievements, so far as our honest judgment permits 
us, to make life worth living for all.® 


Perhaps these citations will serve to convince the unprejudiced 
reader that from its inception the progressive education movement 
has never lost sight of its social purposes and goals, even though an 
individual teacher here and there may have emphasized personal 
development of the child without sufficient regard for the formation 
of social attitudes and habits. Turning back at this point to the 
statements comprising Professor Kandel’s basic indictment of pro- 
gressive education, certain inescapable inferences emerge from their 
further consideration. In the first place, it seems clear that Professor 
Kandel attributes much of the “extravagance and reckless living, 
[the] ‘go-getting’ and gullibility, [the] speculation and gambling on 
the unknown future, [the] corruption in government’” that certainly 
exist in American life to-day to the individualistic philosophy of the 


® The Child-Centered School, p. 290. The World Book Company, 1928. Italics mine. 

™Lucia B. Morse, “And the Child Grew,” Progressive Education, p. 46, January, February, 
March, 1926. 

§ Butler, Sylvester B., “What Is Education for Citizenship?” Progressive Education, p. 213, 
April, May, June, 1925. 

° Professor Kandel's article, p. 363. 
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progressives. But surely our critic is aware that the vast majority 
of the “go-getters,” the gullibles, the speculators, and the corrupt 
holders of public office have never had the benefit of education in 
a progressive school, where codperation and not competition is 
stressed. Our progressive education as yet has reached only a privi- 
leged few. It is precisely because the education of the mass has been 
conducted along the old authoritarian and individualistic lines of 
repeating information out of textbooks, information having little or 
no relation to coéperative social living, and of reciting individually to 
the teacher, with no concern for the “other fellow” (unless it be the 
competitive one of getting a higher mark than he) that unsocialized 
or antisocial men and women have been sent out from our schools. 

Nor is this natural result of an education having little or no vital 
connection with social life peculiar to America, although its con- 
sequences may be more spectacular here. Many years ago the Head- 
master of King Edward VII school in England criticized with com- 
mendable frankness the much-vaunted Public School education of the 
English privileged class. 


The average Public School boy is a most attractive person, and the typical 
boy from an efficient day school hardly less so. But with neither class of boy 
is specially associated either the breadth of sympathy and interest or the moral 
earnestness which ought to mark the educated members of a race like ours. 
The schools as a whole have not made the best use of the magnificent material 
they command. . . . The subjects they teach and their methods of instruction 
have too little connection with the living interests of the time, or else the 
knowledge the boys acquire is apt to be regarded as a means to their personal 
advancement. There is too little definite preparation of the boys for playing 
their part as members of the nation. The effect is seen in the poverty of the 
boys’ ideals, in their lack of interest in school work, in their undue devotion to 
pleasure or athletics, and often in their slavish following of the crowd.” 


Certain other inferences may readily be drawn from Professor 
Kandel’s statements. It seems clear that he has not sharply dis- 
tinguished between philosophy which sets value on inner growth of 
the individual child and the theory of economic laissez-faire indi- 
vidualism. At least he tends to identify one philosophy with the 
other and to regard the latter as the direct outcome of the former. 


Moral Instruction and Training in Schools, Vol. I, p. 138. M. E. Sadler ed. Longman’s, 
Green & Co., 1908. Italics mine. 
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It seems hardly necessary to point out that the economic philosophy 
of laissez faire had its source in England in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and later spread to America, where it found, to 
be sure, congenial soil in a pioneering country. A selfish, acquisitive 
laissez-faire theory dominated financial, commercial, and industrial 
life in England and America a century and a half before progressive 
education was ever heard of. Later the doctrine passed to Germany 
and other highly industrialized countries. And this grasping, often 
ruthless philosophy, with private profit as its goal, flourished in the 
age of the old, authoritarian education, when moral ideas were im- 
posed from above and ethical principles were driven home to the child 
with the rod! It is only within the last decade or two that its aim 
and methods have been seriously challenged save by a minority party 
of socialists. 

By way of summary of the points made in reply to Professor 
Kandel’s fundamental criticisms of the new education it may be said 
first, that he has not correctly expressed the progressive theory of 
individual development, ignoring entirely its social reference; sec- 
ondly, that the ugly features of American life, which he attributes in 
part to a false educational conception of free personal growth and 
self-expression, are not the product of progressive schools, since very 
few of the American people—young or old—have ever attended these 
schools; thirdly, that economic laissez faire is by implication, at least, 
held to be the outcome of what Professor Kandel elects to call laissez 
faire in the school, whereas it was born and nurtured to full growth 
in an age of authoritarianism in education. 

Certain other of Professor Kandel’s strictures upon progressive 
education merit brief consideration. He expresses considerable doubt 
as to whether the leaders of the new education, in shouting (as he 
says) the slogan of “‘ ‘a new education for a new social order’, or 
‘education for social reconstruction’,” have discovered anything new. 
Furthermore he points out that it is not the progressives but their 
critics who have “protested against the philosophy of hedonism, the 
pain-pleasure or annoyance-satisfaction theory of education which has 
dominated [sic] educational thought for the past twenty years. And 
it was the critics and not the progressives who saw the weakness of an 
intellectual training built up wholly [sic] on S—>R bond principles.’"™ 


™ Professor Kandel's article, p. 362. 
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A diligent examination of Dewey’s Democracy and Education dis- 
closes no mention of S—>R bonds and the “dominant” part they play 
in education, nor are they referred to in his other works. Moreover, 
the only reference that he makes to a pleasure-pain philosophy of life, 
as it was formulated in England in the eighteenth century, is made 
with a view to pointing out its defects. The doctrine, says Professor 
Dewey, is 


. tainted by the narrowness of its fundamental premise: the doctrine that 
every individual acts only from regard for his own pleasures and pains, and that 
so-called generous and sympathetic acts are only indirect ways of procuring and 
assuring one’s own comfort. In other words, it made explicit the consequences 
inhering in any doctrine which makes mental life a self-inclosed thing, instead 
of an attempt to redirect and readapt common concerns. . . . The educational 
equivalents of this doctrine in the uses made of pleasurable rewards and painful 
penalties are only too obvious.’ 


Is it unfair to add that the aforementioned rewards and penalties 
have historically been the favorite spurs to learning of the old, formal 
education, not the devices of the progressive schools? 

But Dewey, although the prophet of the new education, is not its 
only mouthpiece. An examination of Professor Kilpatrick's numerous 
writings reveals that a simple psychological explanation of the forma- 
tion of a reflex arc (S—>R bond) in the nervous organism is offered 
in his Foundations of Method.* But no reference to a pleasure-pain 
philosophy of conduct, far less an approval of it, appears in any of 
his works, so far as the writer can discover. In fact this hedonistic 
theory has never gained a foothold in American educational psy- 
chology or philosophy. (Thorndike is careful to explain that by “satis- 
fiers’ and “‘annoyers” he does not mean pleasures and pains.) Simi- 
larly the issues of Progressive Education from 1924 to the present 
show an astonishing absence of concern about S—>R bonds and a 
pleasure-pain motivation of the child’s activities. Can it be that 
Professor Kandel is mistaken in holding that these theories have 
“dominated educational thought for the past twenty years” and that 
intellectual training has been ‘“‘wholly” built up on SR bond princi- 
ples? Furthermore, is it possible that he has taken for granted that 
_the teachings of psychology concerning “‘satisfiers” and ‘“‘annoyers” 


12 Democracy and Education, p. 350. Italics mine. 
1% Pp. 22-24. The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
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have been incorporated in toto in progressive educational theory with- 
out adaptation to its social aims and activities? 

But Professor Kandel has other charges to bring against the new 
education. In his judgment it encourages an “effortless learning,” an 
avoidance of activities not immediately pleasurable. This criticism 
will be recognized as the stock indictment of progressive education by 
its opponents who, it may be ventured to suggest, have probably 
never read the classic refutation of that charge by Professor Dewey in 
Interest as Related to Will.* A \ess erudite criticism of effortless 
education is the following, again by Dewey: 


Force, efficiency in execution, or overt action, is one necessary constituent of 
character. In our moral books and lectures we may lay the stress upon good 
intentions, etc. But we know practically that the kind of character we hope to 
build up through our education is one that not only has good intentions, but 
that insists upon carrying them out. Any other character is wishy-washy; it is 
goody, not good. The individual must have the power to stand up and count 
for something in the actual conflicts of life. He must have initiative, insistence, 
persistence, courage, and industry. He must, in a word, have all that goes 
under the name “force of character.” Undoubtedly, individuals differ greatly 
in their native endowment in this respect. . . . The problem of education on 
this side is that of discovering what this native fund of power is, and then of 
utilizing it in such a way (affording conditions which both stimulate and con- 
trol) as to organize it into definite conserved modes of action—habits.'® 


Indubitably the reason why the advocates of the old, formal school- 
ing believe that the new education discounts the value of effort and 
discipline in learning is, first, because progressive leaders insist that 
interest and a sense of the worth-whileness of any activity should be 
its motivation; and secondly, because they do not believe in external 
coercion, imposed aims, and the old punitive discipline of the schools. 
But this is only to shift the motivation to effort from the teacher to 
the child, where it properly belongs, not to negate the value of sus- 
tained effort. So clearly is this new conception of discipline in edu- 
cation expounded in the writings of Dewey, Kilpatrick, and others that 
it is difficult to understand any misconception on this point."® 


%4 Second Supplement of the National Herbart Society, Year Book for 1896. Vol. I, pp. 209-246. 

% Moral Principles in Education, pp. 49-50. Riverside Press, 1909. 

38 See especially Dewey, Democracy and Education, pp. 151-152; Kilpatrick, Foundations of 
Method, pp. 149 ff., and 153. Kilpatrick, “Disciplining Children,” Journal of Educational Method, 
p- 420, June, 1922; Rugg, The Child-Centered School, pp. 293-294. 
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A further serious charge which Professor Kandel brings against 
progressive education is that “it has refused to offset prevailing social 
and moral standards by any counterbalancing ethical standards,” but 
has left the child “‘to make his own choices, subject only to the con- 
sideration of the profit motive, ‘Does it pay’? or ‘Will it work?’ ’""* 

It is hard to comprehend how any informed student of progressive 
educational philosophy could bring such an indictment as the above 
in good faith. Because the new education has lost confidence in the 
method of imposing upon children ethical standards shaped in the 
past, surely this does not lay it open to the charge that it has no 
regard for moral values and is quite willing to leave children to act 
wholly upon egoistic and profit-seeking motives. In the writer's 
judgment the real advocates of moral education, governed by social- 
moral principles, are precisely the leaders of progressive education— 
not the adherents of formal, authoritarian schooling. The history of 
education, reénforced by the findings of psychology, makes plain in- 
deed that children are not transformed into moral characters by study- 
ing catechisms or other religious dogmas, or by listening to ethical 
exhortations, reénforced by warnings or punishments. The new educa- 
tional philosophy has allied itself with two well-established theories; 
first, that a moral character which can withstand attack must be 
motivated by standards that have been perceived by the individual 
himself as good and necessary and have been voluntarily accepted 
and acted upon; secondly, that if the individual is to form such 
genuine standards—his own and not externally imposed—he must be 
afforded liberal opportunities to make choices and to learn from the 
consequences of acting on them. Again, the shift is from the external 
to the inner. 

It seems almost a work of supererogation to offer citations from 
the writings of the educational progressives who support this theory. 
In view of space limitations two must suffice. Professor Kilpatrick 
expresses the progressive theory of moral education in the following: 


I have no right to fix my child’s character irrevocably. But, on the other 
hand, I can and must do what I can to make him self-controlling, really self- 
controlling. I must do what I can to»get him ultimately to the place where 
he can and will intelligently decide what ought to be done. I must know that 
my child is going to face situations that I have not considered. I must know 


17 Professor Kandel’s article, p. 364. 
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that if I respect my child I must get him to the place where he can and will 
adequately decide for himself. . . .18 


In the same discussion, in emphasizing the importance of forming 
“an active attitude or disposition” in children, Kilpatrick writes: 


Of this disposition we may ask that it progressively enriches individual per- 
sonalities, adds to the joy of existence for men and women generally, and is 
touched by reverence for the struggle for the good life in which mankind has 
long been engaged. . . . The one thing we will demand and must demand of 
moral man is a willingness to cooperate in making genuine loyalty to ideals and 
real moral achievement a possibility for us all.’ 


Very forcefully Dewey presents his viewpoint regarding moral 
education. 


What we need in education is a genuine faith in the existence of moral 
principles which are capable of effective application. . . . We believe in moral 
laws and rules, to be sure, but they are in the air. They are something set 
off by themselves. They are so very “moral” that they have no working con- 
tact with the average affairs of every-day life. These moral principles need to 
be brought down to the ground through their statement in social and psycho- 
logical terms. . . . We need to translate the moral into the conditions and 


forces of our community life, and into the impulses and habits of the indi- 
vidual.?° 


The writer cannot pass on to the consideration of other criticisms 
without protesting against Professor Kandel’s attempt to effect a 
union between the pragmatic test, ‘Will it work?” and the profit 
motive. A thoughtful perusal of the philosophical writings of 
William James or John Dewey would have made such an identifica- 
tion impossible. In his brilliant work Pragmatism, a New Name for 
Some Old Ways of Thinking James describes pragmatism as follows: 


Her only test of probable truth is what works best in the way of leading us, 


what fits every part of life best and combines with the collectivity of experience’s 
demands, nothing being omitted.” 


With this statement of pragmatism Dewey’s philosophical writings 


18 Discipline and Character, Proceedings of the Mid-West Conference on Parent Education, Feb., 
1928, p. 229. 

1° Tbid., p. 222. Italics mine. 

® Moral Principles in Education, pp. 57-58. Italics mine. 

=P. 80. Longmans, Green and Co., 1908. Italics mine. 
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are in substantial agreement. To regard such a definition as equiva- 
lent to a widely misunderstood pragmatic test, “Will it work?,” this 
test itself determined by the profit motive, is the merest obscurantism. 

There remains but one or two further criticisms of the progressive 
educational leaders to be considered. Professor Kandel asserts that 
the former advocates of individualism in the schools are now “con- 
centrating their attention on social reconstruction through the school.” 
Having apparently, he suggests, heard nothing of the English Guild 
Socialists, they have gone over indiscriminately to a “new idol, tech- 
nocracy, (which) is . . . set up for educators to worship.” He 
proceeds to quote a statement from Professor Kilpatrick’s recent 
book Education and the Social Crisis in which the writer refers to the 
estimates of certain industrial engineers that, with proper manage- 
ment, it would be possible to reduce work to four hours a day “and 
yield to each family the equivalent of say $20,000 a year.” Drag- 
ging this statement from its context, Professor Kandel uses it as 
evidence of his contention that ‘“‘the reformers are concentrating their 
attention again on increasing possessions . . .” “That ‘equivalent of 
say $20,000 a year’ for each family has caught the imagination and 
the schools must cash in on it as soon as possible.”*? Hence the inter- 
est of the progressive educational group in social planning which is to 
bring in the new day. 

Without commenting on the fairness of this attempt to attribute 
the dynamic interest of progressive educators in a new social order to 
purely materialistic preoccupations, it may be pointed out that 
Professor Kilpatrick’s offending statement was made in connection 
with an argument that our industrial system “shall work intentionally 
for the good of all.” In the midst of our present acute economic 
distress few will deny this. That he was not referring merely to 
material good for the people appears later in his discussion when he 
urges educators to assume more social responsibility. At this point 
he says: 


We must mean to help society, old as well as young, to move along most 
defensible lines to the ever-emerging best social goals.** 


But have present-day progressive educators in reality set up a new 


2 See pp. 365-366 of Professor Kandel’s article. 
%3 Education and the Social Crisis, p. 48. Italics mine. 
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idol, technocracy? An extended examination of the latest exposition 
of the “new” educational philosophy fails to support that conten- 
tion. No reference is made to the specific theories of the technocrats, 
although the influence of technology on social life receives some atten- 
tion. After pointing out that it is not the machine that can logically 
be condemned for our present social disorder and suffering but the 
political and social institutions that “make machine-industry the 
fountain head of widespread insecurity, poverty, physical and mental 
crippling, with subjection of the many to the privileged power of the 
few” the authors (Dewey and Childs) continue: 


Inherently the new technology is simply skilled control on a wide scale of the 
energies of nature. It contains within itself the possibility of not merely doing 
away with the evils which result from our present economic régime but of 
ushering in an order of unprecedented security and abundant comfort as the 
material basis for a high culture in which all and not merely the few shall share. 
It is as certain as any fact can be that we have within our power the means . . . 
to save all from dire want, from paralyzing insecurity, and to guarantee the 
essential conditions of a life devoted to higher things than the mere struggle to 
escape destitution for one’s self and one’s dependents.*® 


If this be materialism and an undue emphasis on “‘possessions”’ in 
a world of suffering, impoverished men and women, let the opponents 
of progressive education make the most of it! 

A final word should be said concerning Professor Kandel’s dictum 
that where social reconstruction is concerned “the school cannot lead 
the procession.” If the reformers believe “that the school can antic- 
ipate change or can build a new social order, then the new program 
of social reconstruction through education is mere nonsense.’’** So far 
as the writer knows, no progressive educator believes that he can build 
a society which shall be the “New Jerusalem.” These men under- 
stand too well the intricacy and delicate adjustments of our complex 
economic order. All they are claiming is that education can help 
youths and adults better to understand the situations and the tested 
facts of our economic and social order and better to codperate, wher- 
ever concerted action is called for, in bringing about improved condi- 

% The Educational Frontier. The Century Co., 1933. Written in collaboration by W. H. Kil- 
patrick (editor), Boyd H. Bode, John Dewey, R. B. Raup, John L. Childs and Others. 


% Ibid., p. 63. Italics mine. 
* See Professor Kandel’s article, p. 366. 
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tions in the interest of all. The explanation of the new economic 
emphasis in educational theory has recently been admirably expressed 
by Professor Dewey: 


The emphasis laid upon the economic is not due . . . to any a priori theory 
of its necessary importance but is due to the power of economic facts in con- 
temporary culture. Because of the organic relation of ends and means and 
because the economic is so potent both as potential means for values and as a 
retarding force, and because it is the means most susceptible of modification by 
concerted effort, it is, strategically, the key at present to other values.** 


In closing, it may be said that the satirical tone of Professor 
Kandel’s article almost inevitably suggests to the reader that a long- 
smoldering distaste for, and distrust of, the entire American philos- 
ophy of life—not alone of progressive education—has found expres- 
sion in his vigorous attack on the pioneers of the new educational 
frontier. 

" The Educational Frontier, p. 296. Italics mine. 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
INDISPENSABLE SCHOOL LIBRARY * 


By JESSE H. NEWLON 
Director, Lincoln School of Teachers College 


O LONG as education was regarded as synonymous with the 

“learning” of a mass of factual material, the school required 

but few books. This concept, although it has amazing powers of 

persistence, is giving way to a new order in education, an order de- 

pendent upon the library as one of its chief resources and most im- 
portant allies. 


GROWTH OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The school library probably grew out of the needs of the English 
department and the demand for a few works of general reference. 
Its shelves were stocked primarily with standard works of fiction, 
poetry, drama, and essays, together with scattered dictionaries, en- 
cyclopedias, and the like. Few books by contemporary authors ap- 
peared on its shelves, though books of history and other social studies 
presently were added—at first principally copies of additional text- 
books. Usually, these collections at odd times were under the gen- 
eral supervision of members of the faculty, or of some person entirely 
untrained in library methods, frequently a clerk. As new methods 
of teaching gained headway, a wider range of books was added. 
Twenty years ago, the school library became the subject of wide- 
spread discussion, with the result that standards were set up and the 
movement gained considerable momentum. Libraries were accepted 
as most desirable for the high school, including the junior high school 
when the latter came into vogue fifteen years ago. The last decade 
has witnessed rapid growth in the number of school libraries, and 
corresponding improvement in quality, until to-day the library is ac- 
cepted as an essential feature of the modern school. Only a begin- 
* Address delivered at New York State Library Association Conference, September 22, 1932. 
$52 
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ning has been made, however, for there are few adequate libraries, 
while hundreds of secondary schools are still without libraries of 
any kind. 


IMPORTANCE OF ADEQUATE FACILITIES 


Most school libraries are handicapped by inadequate housing, for our 
ideas of proper housing and equipment have grown slowly as our 
concept of the function of the library gradually has expanded. That 
the prevailing standards of design and arrangement will prove satis- 
factory I question, since in most libraries I have visited—even in 
newer schools—the general reading rooms seem insufficient to pro- 
vide for the demands upon them. Generally speaking, too little pro- 
vision is made for special conference and reading rooms. Some- 
times large study halls are adjacent to reading rooms, an arrangement 
which permits of a certain flexibility; yet the study-hall spirit is not 
the spirit that should characterize the library. Irreparable harm is 
done where the formality and restriction so characteristic of study 
halls are carried into the library. It is seldom, too, that one finds 
adequate facilities in the way of workrooms for the staff. 

The shelving of books is a technical problem upon which I would 
not dare to speak, but I am confident that books must be made avail- 
able to browsing youth if the library is to serve its function. While 
every attempt should be made to develop a proper attitude toward 
books and a due respect for public property, it is much better that 
some volumes should be lost than that books should not be readily 
accessible. 

The library no longer serves just one department of the school; 
it serves all departments if it is worthy of its name. It is indis- 
pensable to good teaching in science, mathematics, foreign languages, 
art, home economics, and vocational subjects, as well as in English 
and the social sciences. The tendency to integrate or fuse. tourses 
about the problems and phenomena of a changing culture or of the 
physical world will only enhance the importance of the lilrary. 

It is quite natural that with less dependence upon textbooks and 
more dependence, by all teachers and departments, ypen required 
reading materials of varied kinds, there should arise the demand 
for room libraries. Placing collections of books in classrooms is con- 
sistent with the principle that books should be made available to 
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students when and where needed. It is extremely important, however, 
that all these collections be closely integrated with, and regarded 
as but extensions of, the central library, whose influence should per- 
meate the entire school. It is the responsibility of librarians to serve 
rather than to dictate; it is the responsibility of teachers to make 
the library function effectively in the lives of boys and girls. Some 
teachers have mastered this difficult art. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE LIBRARY 


The library should be a lovely place. It should have a cozy, home- 
like atmosphere conducive to quiet reading and contemplation. It 
should be arranged in such fashion as to invite youth to come in, 
to linger, and to make use of the books and other materials on its 
shelves. To attain these ends, two or more reading rooms may be 
more desirable than a single, large, imposing central room. The edu- 
cational gain will be worth the cost. There is an art in designing such 
a library. 


THE LIBRARY STAFF 


A professionally trained library staff with qualifications fully as high 
as those demanded of teachers is now accepted as essential. The 
librarian should be regarded not only as a librarian but as a teacher. 
This does not mean that the qualifications should be identical with 
those required of the classroom teacher, but it does mean the inclu- 
sion of some study of education, without minimizing in any way 
the importance of the strictly technical courses in library science. The 
librarian should participate in all faculty meetings for the study of 
professional problems. He should be placed on the same salary 
schedule as other teachers; in large schools where there are heads 
of departments he should have a salary status at least equivalent to 
that of the heads of the largest departments. 


LIBRARY EXPENDITURE, 


The most widely accepted standard for appropriations for high 
school libraries is still the one dollar per student, after the initial in- 
vestment, recommended by the National Education Association and 
the American Library Association in 1919, ina report greatly in need 
of upward revision. I am advised that while a few schools have at- 
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tained this standard, the majority have not. A few fortunate schools 
are spending more than this amount. It is difficult to set up stand- 
ards of library expenditure, for the reason that school libraries are 
in process of development. Standards soon are—and should be— 
out of date. Conditions vary. In schools where teaching is dynamic 
and where librarians and teachers are skilled in the use of libraries, 
there is a demand for books and materials of all kinds. Library ex- 
penditures were slowly rising until the depression brought its 
avalanche of economies. Unfortunately the tendency now is to cut 
in many places where there should be no retrenchment. More, not 
less, must be spent for libraries. We must greatly enlarge our ideas 
of what an adequate appropriation would be. It might almost be 
said that we have everything connected with libraries except books. 
We have designed some really commodious and beautiful rooms in 
which to house this essential feature of the school. Many compe- 
tent librarians preside over libraries woefully handicapped by small 
appropriations. Last year when the Chicago schools faced the tragic 
situation of no funds upon which to operate, and the public library 
found itself in almost the same situation, the appropriation for books 
was for the time practically dried up, and I found a high school en- 
rolling several thousand pupils with not a penny for the purchase of 
current magazines. Such a condition would be absurd if it were 
not so tragic and, I fear, so typical. It is obvious that if the library 
is to be a center for reading it must have books. In my opinion, 
an appropriation of one dollar per year per student is deplorably 
inadequate. At least, it would be if schools were the gripping edu- 
cational agencies they should be. How can the reading habit be 
built on one dollar per year? Five dollars would seem little enough 
to spend for such a purpose. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The elementary school library is a development of recent years. 
Very few were found prior to 1920, and to-day it is only the occa- 
sional school system that makes provision for a library in every 
new elementary school building. In the last two years I have been 
connected with school surveys in two large cities. In neither of these 
cities did we find that in actual practice the library was regarded 
as an essential feature of an elementary school, although we did 
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find some schools struggling to develop them. The library is indis- 
pensable to the modern elementary school and should be adequately 
housed, equipped, and directed by a professionally trained personnel. 
This association might well adopt the slogan: ‘‘A Library in Every 
Elementary School Under a Professionally Qualified Librarian.” [| 
am fully aware that this slogan could be realized only by the replace- 
ment of many small schools by larger units, but quite aside from that 
step—which should be taken anyway—there is no excuse for main- 
taining, in the cities of New York State, elementary schools without 
adequate libraries. The elementary school program of the Lincoln 
School would be utterly unthinkable without the services of its library. 


THE LIBRARY AND ADULT EDUCATION 


If I read the educational signs of the times aright, a far-reaching 
development of adult education is just ahead. We are beginning 
to realize as never before that education cannot be confined to child- 
hood and youth, that it is not even completed when a college confers 
a degree. That education of some kind goes on throughout life is 
inherent in our very concept and definition of the educative process. 
We are grateful to the eminent psychologist who has demonstrated 
that adults may learn, and learn quite effectively, even late in life. 
This fact has great significance in a culture that becomes year by 
year more complex. In a social order changing as rapidly as is 
ours, it is hopeless to expect to equip the individual fully in the 
period of youth for the responsibilities of adult life. In youth the 
beginnings must be made. The only hope that I can see for an 
orderly and desirable solution of our most baffling economic and po- 
litical problems lies in the extension of various forms of adult educa- 
tion. Somehow the interest of the public in these problems must be 
awakened. They cannot cast their votes or give intelligent allegiance 
to programs unless they inform themselves. It is not necessary to 
argue this point. The school may no longer be regarded as just 
for children, and certainly the school library should provide books 
for parents engaged in the study of educational and social problems. 
The parent-teacher association will find books indispensable to any 
worth-while program of study. 

We may expect the school to become more and more a community 
center. There is no reason why every school building should not be 
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utilized by community forums for the discussion of vital problems 
of the day, or by adult groups wishing to pursue varied cultural activi- 
ties. For many of these activities, libraries of one kind or another 
will be necessary. I realize that a library for an elementary school 
will not meet these needs. For that matter, the library of a high 
school will only partially meet the needs of an evening high school 
or of adult education groups. All this will call, I think, for further 
extension and differentiation of school libraries as the school becomes 
the center for a great variety of adult activities—forums for the dis- 
cussion of local, state, and national political issues; groups interested 
in the study of various subjects, in crafts, in dramatics, or in dancing; 
and many other cultural and recreational activities. 


ARTICULATION OF THE SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


This leads to the problem of the articulation of the school library, 
and its services, with the public library and other libraries in the 
community. In a number of communities the school libraries are 
under the general supervision of the public library, representing, in 
fact, but extensions of it, both in equipment and in personnel. In a 
number of situations such arrangements have worked very well; yet 
my own view is that this, in the long run, is not a satisfactory solution 
of the problem. The library is as much an integral part of the school 
as the chemistry laboratory, the kindergarten, or the social science 
and English rooms; and as such should be supported and controlled 
by the same authority that supports and controls the schools. Divided 
interests are not conducive to effectiveness; if the school faculty holds 
one point of view and the library administration another, the effec- 
tiveness of the library is lessened. Moreover, the school library 
presents a specialized problem. 

On the other hand, there should be the closest codperation between 
the school library and the city library. The latter always will be the 
main reliance of adult education groups. There should be constant 
conference, exchange of books, and many other forms of coéperation. 
During my superintendency in Denver the public library supplied 
many books for elementary schools. When we began to develop 
elementary school libraries the public library centered its efforts on 
those districts we were as yet unable to reach and in which the need 
was often greatest. In numerous other ways also it codperated with 
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the schools. On one occasion city economies left the public library 
unable to purchase much-needed books for the children of the city, 
The attorney of the Board of Education finally was convinced that 
while the schools could not legally donate books to the public library, 
they could purchase books and lend them to the public library for the 
use of the children, leaving them there indefinitely. With the ap. 
proval of the Board, that was done. The public library constantly 
lent books to the schools and assisted in innumerable ways. There is 
no reason for conflict of interests as between the school libraries and 
the public libraries, but every reason for coéperation at a time when 
it is so difficult to secure adequate support for libraries. 


READING IN MODERN LIFE 


Finally, I should like to stress the importance of reading in modern 
life. The fact is that we live in a reading civilization. The illiterate 
person in a simple agrarian civilization was not so seriously handi- 
capped. He might even become a person of considerable importance 
in his local community. We have all known individuals of some 
substance and success who were virtually illiterate, but such a 
phenomenon may now be regarded as a thing of the past. It is not 
merely that books contain the accumulated, indispensable knowledge 
acquired by investigators in every province of knowledge—history, 
science, mathematics, and every other field. If all the books in 
America were instantaneously destroyed, not only the work of literati 
and scholars but that of great industries and scientific laboratories 
would be hopelessly hampered. 

In the discussion of the school library, however, I have in mind 
not the intellectual top crust and the technologists, but the rank and 
file of society. In the complexities of modern civilization, the indi- 
vidual is dependent upon reading if he is to be adequately informed 
about the world in which he moves, its processes, its problems, its 
demands upon him. One of the aims of the school, therefore, must 
be the cultivation of the reading habit. We should set that up as one 
of the leading objectives of education. We should aim not merely at 
teaching children how to read, how to comprehend the printed page, 
but, far more important, the habit of reading. 

If we accept building of the reading habit as one of the major 
objectives of education, we shall find powerful forces working for and 
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against the realization of this aim. Practically every vocation of 
modern industrial civilization demands something more than mere 
literacy. The multiplying of printing presses, of periodicals, books, 
and libraries is in our favor. The daily press has been an important 
factor in creating our reading civilization and may be regarded as an 
ally, although the newspaper habit may unfortunately be the habit of 
superficiality. By reading I mean intelligent reading—the reading 
that builds a critical, informed mind. The press might be improved 
if the school gave attention to the critical reading of newspapers. 

What are the forces working against the accomplishment of our 
goal? The moving picture, the radio, the automobile, the general 
hurry, confusion, and distraction of life, even the growing enthusiasm 
for outdoor life, must be counted as complicating factors. The movie 
and the radio may well become allies, but we must recognize that it 
is more difficult to induce the habit of reading thoughtfully and widely 
in the bustle and congestion of modern urban life than in the quiet, 
secluded hours available for reading in a pastoral community. 

A great social responsibility rests upon libraries and librarians in 
the building of this reading habit. One of the chief dangers in the 
present economic and social crisis is that too few of the mass of 
people have acquired that habit. Those who do not read constantly, 
widely, and understandingly are easy prey both for the greedy ex- 
ploiter and for the demagogue. One of the encouraging signs is the 
increasing popularity of books of solid substance that treat of the 
problems of our own times. The popularity of Durant’s Story of 
Philosophy, Eddington’s Nature of the Physical World, and similar 
books may be regarded as a most promising omen. The problem of 
the school and the library is to increase the demand for the more 
substantial reading matter and to cultivate more critical reading 
of both periodicals and books. 

We have made genuine progress in the last twenty years in the 
development of school libraries, but to my way of thinking we have 
only made a beginning, a beginning that is most promising and one 
that has opened up and clarified our problems. We can see now more 
clearly than ever before both the opportunities and the difficulties 
ahead. We must organize first to hold the line for the duration of the 
depression and then to renew the drive for the extension of these 
much-needed facilities when conditions return to a more normal level. 





















































THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN 
PUPIL ADJUSTMENT 


By CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 
Director, Division of Pupil Adjustment, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


ERHAPS the most distinctive characteristic of the school of 

to-day, in contrast with that of the school of even fifteen years 
ago, is its awareness of individual differences in children and its sci- 
entific study of children to help them through difficulties of adjust- 
ment to a more satisfying accomplishment and a more integrated 
personal development. The teacher in the modern school is con- 
cerned with problems of behavior as teachers have not been before. 
She is concerned with misbehavior not fundamentally as a problem 
in discipline, but as a revelation of conditions of which the misbe- 
havior is but a symptom. She seeks to bring to light the conditions 
which are producing wasteful emotions, antisocial attitudes, and 
destructive activity, and to attempt as far as possible to remove such 
obstacles to the child’s development and happiness. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MODERN SCHOOL 


The teacher of to-day has a more challenging opportunity, a more 
dramatic experience with children than the teacher formerly had, 
because the educational philosophy of the modern school has shifted 
its emphasis from subject matter to the developing child. Ina recent 
address to the Parents Association of the Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Burton P. Fowler, Director of the Tower Hill 
School, dwelt upon this change as equally dramatic and possibly more 
significant than many of the other changes in social attitude and con- 
duct stressed by L. F. Allen in his Only Yesterday. As recently as 
1919—“‘only yesterday’—it was a rare and unusually dynamic 
teacher who succeeded in overcoming the monotony of teaching sub- 
ject matter and the drudgery of maintaining discipline, by devoting 
some of her time and attention to the developing personalities of her 
560 
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pupils. Fortunately for children there is a steadily increasing num- 
ber of schools which are evaluating their programs and their results 
in terms of the growth of individual boys and girls. Such emphasis 
does not ignore the curriculum—the choice of subject matter and 
the assurance of varied experience is even more important. The 
days spent at school must be vivid, genuine living in the present. 
There must be provided in the child’s daily life experience which is 
in itself satisfying and which at the same time is assuring growth for 
future living. Preparation for effective adult life in a challenging 
civilization is an imperative demand upon the school to-day. But 
there is no inherent conflict between preparation for the future and 
satisfying activity and growth in the present. Aided by an expanding 
science of child development the school becomes steadily more con- 
cerned with the “whole” child, with his varied traits and his many 
needs; it is seeking for each child a continuity of development from 
his earliest years through high school and college. 


THE TEACHER'S RECOGNITION OF INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 


That teacher is fortunate who, in her effort to assure the fullest 
growth for each of her pupils, can have the help of a psychologist 
or an organized service for pupil adjustment. But whether or not 
specialized service is available, much can be accomplished by the 
classroom teacher. However, she cannot realize the results which 
she should obtain in the growth of children unless she sees each of 
her pupils as an individual with his own distinct potentialities, and is 
alert to the problem which some members of every group present. 

Every teacher must give attention to the problems which she meets 
in her own class group, whether it be in the nursery school, in the 
intermediate grades, in the junior high school, or in the college. 
The earlier, however, the home and the school become aware of a 
child’s difficulty and the earlier the remedial effort is begun, the 
easier it is to achieve improvement and to eliminate or control the 
critical factors. When the problem can be detected in the early years 
of the child’s life and the obstacles in his environment removed and 
wasteful habits corrected, there is the possibility just so much sooner 
for positive, stimulating activity and richer growth. 

By their increased knowledge of the ways in which young children 
develop and their skill in directing the daily life of the school child, 
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teachers in nursery school and kindergarten are doing much to reduce 
the many and varied evidences of difficult adjustment which children 
have shown in the change from the home to the wider social environ- 
ment of the school. The experimental work of the nursery schools 
and the efforts of kindergarten and primary education in outstand- 
ingly progressive schools, combined with the detailed studies of chil- 
dren by psychologists and child guidance clinics, have contributed 
greatly to the understanding of the many factors which make for 
maladjustment, and have improved markedly the diagnosis of prob- 
lems of unsatisfactory achievement and inadequate social adjustment 
of young children. 

As rapidly as such new knowledge and skill become a part of the 
equipment of the teacher, the prevention of serious problems in be- 
havior can be extended and the efforts to solve existing problems will 
be more effective. 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN DIAGNOSTIC EFFORT 


Whether a teacher is working alone or whether she has the stimu- 
lation of working with other members of the staff or the technical 
aid of a service of pupil adjustment, she should know and take account 
of the many factors which condition the child’s success in school and 
affect his social adjustment. A thorough diagnostic program must 
consider the following: 


1. Physical condition, involving quality of nutrition, apparent vigor or 
energy, physical defects, and physical habits, such as eating, sleeping, and 
elimination. 

2. Mental quality or ability to learn. 

3. Emotional and social attitudes and habits. Interests and ambitions. 

4. Conditions of home: (a) Economic condition; (b) character of neighbor- 
hood, involving character of associates and conditions for play; (c) social and 
cultural background; (d) relations with and influence of other members of the 
family; (e) physical conditions in the home affecting child’s study and recreation. 

5. Progress in school and quality of present and past- achievement. Particular 
emphasis upon ability to read. 

6. Methods and habits of study. 

7. Total demands made upon the child by the regular and extraclass activities 
of the school and by duties and activities in the hours outside school. 

8. Conditions for work at school with reference to such items as lighting, 
seating, library facilities, and other materials for study. 
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g. Accuracy of placement in school and suitability of curriculum to the needs 
of the pupil. 

10. Relationship with class teachers. 

11. Personal companions and friends. 


A review of the problems considered over a period of time by a 
given school staff engaged in intensive diagnostic and remedial effort 
reveals a variety of critical factors. Not all those listed here will 
necessarily complicate any one case, yet seldom is a child’s problem 
simple. The teacher, psychologist, or social worker concerned with 
a given child must keep in mind the possible significance of each factor 
involved, and continue her analysis until a tentative diagnosis is made, 
a preliminary plan of treatment outlined, and some remedial effort 
begun. 

Sometimes a problem may appear to the teacher to be a relatively 
simple though pronounced need for remedial instruction in reading, 
yet it may prove a complicated case in which failure in social adjust- 
ment is bound up with the unsatisfactory achievement. The search 
for the factors contributing to the difficulty may lead into the home, 
necessitating a consideration of the child’s heredity, his physical con- 
dition, his preschool training, and his relationship with his parents 
or with his brothers and sisters. Feelings of inferiority and inade- 
quacy, potent destroyers of happiness and achievement, may develop 
from many sources: physical defect or weakness; disturbance of 
glandular balance; inferior mental ability, with too severe compe- 
tition in class work; constant comparison with an abler brother, sister, 
or friend; overpressure and nagging by parents, and numerous other 
factors. Overaggressive behavior in turn may be the result of exces- 
sive glandular activity; it may be the expression of a determination 
to succeed despite mediocre equipment, or it may be a mistaken effort 
of the child to attract the attention of his fellows in order to com- 
pensate for feelings of inadequacy, stimulated by actual or imagined 
handicap. The teacher confronted with the adolescent girl who has 
lied or stolen does not accept the outward behavior as unequivocal 
evidence of the innate evil of mortal man but probes more deeply 
for the source of anxiety or the thwarting of the child’s natural im- 
pulses which is expressing itself in socially disapproved behavior.* 


1 For a fuller discussion of these problems, see Unzicker, C. E. and Flemming, C. W. “Remedial 
Instruction an Aid to Effective Study,” Teachers College Record, XXIV: 398-413, February, 1933. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF DEVIATIONS IN BEHAVIOR AS SYMPTOMS 
OF PERSONALITY DISORDERS 


An increasing number of present-day schools have the combined serv- 
ices of the psychologist, the physician, and psychiatrist aided further 
by the counselor and the visiting teacher. In the larger number of 
schools where the teacher must still solve her pupil problems chiefly 
by her own effort, it is essential that she be alert to certain behavior 
deviations in the child which may at a very early age indicate actual 
or possible maladjustment. Such behavior symptoms to which the 
teacher should be sensitive include those listed below. 


Some SymMpToMsS OF PossiBLE MALADJUSTMENT 


Overconscientiousness in work, overreaction to failures. 

Inability to “fit in” with a group, tendency to withdraw from companions, 
unpopularity. 

Excessive shyness, embarrassment, sensitiveness, apparent feelings of shame. 
Dreaminess, lack of interest in work or play, preoccupation. 

Fearfulness. 

Distrustfulness, suspiciousness, “‘touchiness.” 

Sulkiness. 

Unhappiness, moodiness. 

Easy discouragement, whining, overdependence on others, “babyish behavior.” 
Inability to see mistakes and to utilize constructive criticisms, or oversug- 
gestibility and docility. 

Apathetic behavior or laziness. 

Marked overactivity, great distractibility, “scattered” behavior. 

Tendency to be overcritical of others, faultfinding. 

Resentfulness of authority, defiance. 

Boastfulness and bravado. 

Cruelty, bullying. 

“Nervous mannerisms,” such as nail biting, thumb sucking, blinking, jerky 
motions, excessive restlessness, masturbation. 

Persistent wetting of clothing or bed. 

Excessive sex interest or prudery. 

Unreliability. 

Retardation of two or more years in school progress. 


Sometimes the evidence afforded by such types of behavior is quite 
objective, but in other instances the observant teacher has to form 
tentative judgments and consider several types of response in relation 
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to one another. Such an awareness of the significance of certain 
behavior tendencies in the young child was essential for the visiting 
teacher and class teacher who worked together to help a certain small 
girl in Rochester. 


THe Cuitp WHo Makes Excessive DEMANDS FoR ATTENTION 


Why does Joan, this attractive little girl of eight, refuse to open the door 
for herself? And what harm will it do if someone opens the door for her? 
The child is the youngest and the only girl in a family of adults. She is little 
and pretty and appealing. But she doesn’t get along well in school. She has 
had three terms in the first grade. The mother and father, greatly concerned, 
have taken her to a psychiatrist. Investigation of the home situation proves 
that the child has been hopelessly babied; she never feeds herself, dresses her- 
self, nor lifts a finger to assist in little daily tasks. She gets extreme satisfac- 
tion from having parents and older brothers dance attendance upon her. In 
school she craves the same attention, and when it is not forthcoming, she fails 
in her work. Mental tests show her to have normal ability; failure in her 
school work is directly due to home treatment. The psychiatrist outlines a 
vigorous program—vigorous, at least, for the family. “If she won’t dress her- 
self, let her be late for school. If she won’t feed herself, let her go hungry.” 


‘It takes long and patient persuasion on the part of the visiting teacher to get 


the mother to carry out the psychiatrist’s suggestions. 

The child comes to the visiting teacher’s office. As she leaves she looks 
appealingly to the teacher. “Please open the door for me.” The visiting 
teacher smiles because such a big girl asks to have the door opened. The child 
persists, “I can’t open it. I never open doors.” “Then you'll have to stay 
here.” She sits down and waits for the door to be opened. With a note of 
alarm she exclaims, “Open the door. I must go to the bathroom.” The visit- 
ing teacher refuses. The child becomes quiet again. At the end of an hour 
“I can’t open the door.” The visiting teacher smiles again: “Just think, you 
may stay here until you are an old lady.” The child storms and opens the 
door. As she slams it she calls out, “I wish my mother were here.” 

Foolish? Time-consuming? Some would say such patient effort isn’t worth 
while. Others will recognize the seriousness of letting infantile reactions per- 
sist. We all have known adults who have never grown up, but who have 
lost the sympathetic appeal of childhood, when they’re forty-odd. 

From a mental hygiene standpoint, getting the child to open that door was 
as much a step in treatment as removing her tonsils might be a step in medical 
treatment.” 


*From The Work of the Public Schools, pp. 520-521. Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y., 
1928, 
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NEGATIVISM THE RESULT OF CONTINUAL THWARTING 


In a conference recently a teacher of a first grade group empha- 
sized her encouragement at the progress of Robert, who no longer 
shows the pronounced negativism which characterized his behavior 
in September. The characteristic resistance to any request and the 
refusal to participate in group activities were not indicative of any 
inherently antisocial tendency in this small boy. Robert was the 
victim of inconsistent control by too many adults in a city home. He 
was too frequently thwarted in the varied desires normal for an 
active five-year-old. Guided by an understanding teacher at school 
and removed from the disintegrating influence of excessive, conflict- 
ing control by too many persons to a quieter home and the care of 
his mother now recovered from a long illness, Robert is working 
constructively and happily with his small group at school. 


FEELINGS OF INFERIORITY 


Thinking through the problems studied over a period of years the 
writer recalls the experience with a certain child of average ability 
in Grade III, coming from an attractive home, having cultured 
parents, who persecuted the younger girls in her class. She used 
them unconsciously as substitutes to express the hatred felt for a 
younger, very attractive sister who had passed her into a higher grade 
and who had the admiring attention of the family. The older child, 
retarded by illness, thin, and less attractive than her sister, had to be 
helped sympathetically, first to realize the ‘‘why” of her behavior and 
then to utilize her abilities to win legitimately the praise of her fellows 
and her family. Some of the most challenging problems involve the 
most subtle factors; some of the most difficult problems to remedy re- 
quire the education and the development of the parents as well as 


of the child. 
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A DRAMATIC STORY OF ADJUSTMENT 


Absorbing in its interest is the story of Mildred, told at length by 
Mary Buell Sayles in Three Problem Children, a book of narratives 
from a child guidance clinic.* Miss Sayles tells in detail what 
happened to bring about the results achieved for Mildred. She 


* Published by The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1926. 
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describes the efforts of the Bureau of Child Guidance, for more than 
a year as they worked with the school, the visiting teacher, and the 
home to solve Mildred’s problem. The story of this long and per- 
sistent effort cannot be retold in the space permitted by this article. 
Miss Sayles comments as follows: 


This story carries no implication of any new mysterious force which can 
transform the hard conditions of life. It does make clear, however, that a 
technique is being developed, which, by changing fundamental attitudes, habits 
and ways of dealing with life experiences, can nullify many adverse influences 
in personality and environment. In this instance latent powers were developed, 
new courage was evoked, and a child hitherto unequal to the struggle for 
existence was fitted to meet hard, unchanged conditions. That a profoundly 
unhappy little girl was thus transformed into a normally happy one will seem 
to many lovers of children a sufficient justification of the entire procedure.* 


CONTRIBUTION OF COOPERATIVE STAFF EFFORT TO EFFECTIVE 
GUIDANCE 


Seldom can a problem of unsatisfactory achievement or social malad- 
justment be solved quickly or dramatically; usually the improvement 
involves a long, steady, persistent effort to develop new interests and 
attitudes, new social relationships, or more effective methods of work. 
This effort has to be made in the course of everyday living and work 
in the classroom, in the student activities of the school, and in the 
home. No one is more influential in contributing to this effort than 
the class teachers with whom the pupil concerned works daily. The 
greater the teacher’s alertness to the progress of her pupils and the 
more skilled she is in detecting early signs of significant misbe- 
havior, the greater her aid in the diagnosis of dificulty and the more 
effective her contribution to the school’s adjustment program. Cer- 
tainly the situation cannot be improved without her help. The 
greater the degree to which the directing psychologist can enlist the 
informed and understanding codperation of all the teaching staff 
concerned with a given child, the greater the assurance of success. 
It is because of the strategic rdle of the teacher in all efforts at 
pupil adjustment that the psychological service of a school should 
continuously share with the staff any new ideas or methods of work 
which it can develop for meeting the needs of individual children. 


“Op. cit., pp. 42-43. 
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In addition, as time permits, the psychological service should note and 
record outstandingly effective procedures used successfully by any 
teacher in a given case, and thus make available to other staff mem- 
bers, and to schools elsewhere, these successful efforts. An increas- 
ing file of these studies becomes a rich source of help in the subse- 
quent work of the school. : 




















TRAINING FOR LEISURE* 


By GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Department of Sociology, Columbia University 


HE whole end and object of education,” said Aristotle, “‘is 

training for the right use of leisure.” It is only recently, how- 
ever, that the full practical import of this declaration has made itself 
felt. In the first place, the amount of leisure time has been constantly 
increasing and seems destined to even more rapid increase in the near 
future. In the second place, urban civilization has disrupted tradi- 
tional leisure pursuits and the individual’s control over his own leisure, 
thus making necessary community action on the subject. 

Aside from the tremendous amount of enforced leisure which the 
economic depression has brought in its wake, it has directed attention 
to the constantly shortening working week and working day even 
during periods of prosperity. Labor leaders exhibit charts showing 
the reduction of the working week from eighty-four hours in 1840 to 
fifty hours or less in 1930. Since that time the forty-hour week has, 
in theory at least, already been accepted. In addition, more than one- 
third of our population are children and from forty to fifty per cent 
of all their waking hours is leisure time. Another fifth of the popu- 
lation engaged as housewives has been largely released from the 
drudgery of long hours by the changing réle of the home as well as 
by the revolution in the technique of housekeeping. Not only has 
the number of children per family decreased but the mother’s responsi- 
bility for education and rearing has been largely assumed by the com- 
munity. Household conveniences—gas, electricity, water supply, and 
sewage disposal—as well as the simplifications in the preparation of 
food and the making of clothing have greatly lessened the labor of 
millions of women. Add to this large number of women and children 

*A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
December 30, 1932. 
1 Estimate by Lies, E. T., The Leisure of a People, p. 56. The Council of Social Agencies, 


Indianapolis, 1929. See also Rosecrance, F. C., “Character Building, A Community Enterprise,” 
Journal of the National Education Association, 21: 51-53, February, 1932. 
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the “retired” and the “leisure class” proper, and some idea is secured 
of the enormous amount of leisure which exists in a modern com- 
munity. In the face of such facts and with even more striking pros- 
pects for the future, it is not surprising that President Nicholas 
Murray Butler declares that “guidance in the right use of leisure js 
vastly more important than what is now known as vocational 
guidance.” 

What will people do with this additional leisure? One student of 
the problem has stated the question in this way: “Will they take as 
the model for their leisure the sort of life now most favored by the 
‘idle rich’ and get as much of that sort of thing as their means enable 
them to procure—display, luxurious feeding, sex excitement, gam- 
bling, bridge, golf, globe-trotting, and the rest? Or will they spend 
it in the way the idle poor—by whom I mean the unemployed—are 
now spending the leisure forced on them by the industrial crises, 
which consists, for the most part, in just stagnating, physically, men- 
tally, and morally? Or will it be a mixture of the two—stagnations 
relieved by whatever doses of external excitement people may have 
the cash to purchase?”’* We do not know which possibility is being 
chosen nor why, although the problem has already been with us for 
some decades. Yet these are questions which are at least as challeng- 
ing as any now occupying the attention of social scientists. 

What people will do with the new leisure is largely a question of 
what we train them to do. I assume that it will be granted that the 
choice and technique of avocational and leisure pursuits are not ac- 
quired any more spontaneously than are the choice and technique of 
vocational pursuits. I shall take it for granted also that what people 
do with their leisure is a matter of social concern. Otherwise I should 
have to devote the remainder of this article to an exhibit of numerous 
studies and testimonials on the relation between leisure pursuits and 
delinquency, illness, and demoralization. Having assumed that these 
relations exist, we may now turn to possible approaches to the problem 
itself. 

II 


Conventional studies of the subject of school training for leisure usu- 
ally proceed somewhat as follows: (1) The curricular and extra- 


2 Jacks, L. P. “Leisure: A New and Perplexing Problem,” New York Times Magazine, p. 6, 
July 5, 1931. 
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curricular subjects which are usually regarded as avocational are 
selected from a number of curricula; (2) the percentage of the whole 
school day given to these subjects is computed; (3) the investigator 
concludes largely on the basis of his own prejudices as to the propriety 
of this state of affairs. 

Now I do not believe that such a performance would touch the 
essence of the problem, which, in my opinion, lies much deeper. Sub- 
ject matter or activities cannot be very rigidly classified as vocational 
or avocational, work or play. The classification depends entirely on 
time, place, circumstance, and the person’s mood. Consequently I do 
not believe that a mere change in subject matter of the present cur- 
riculum would of itself make much difference in present habits of 
leisure. These habits are an inseparable part of the dominant culture 
pattern of the day and as such wait for modification upon certain 
fundamental changes in the current philosophy of work as well as of 
leisure. Such changes in our philosophy depend not so much upon 
the subjects offered in the curriculum as upon the objectives that are 
held up as a justification for both vocational and avocational subjects. 
In other words, it is not so much a matter of what is taught as the 
spirit in which it is taught. 

Let me give a few simple illustrations. Suppose, for example, that 
we introduce golf into the curriculum as a required subject and 
strongly impress students with proofs that it is as necessary as 
arithmetic to success in business. Suppose the avowed purpose of 
studying foreign languages and literature is to be able to astonish the 
boss by casually breaking into French. Suppose further that the 
major consideration in studying music is to gain grace with the boss’s 
daughter. Suppose that the teaching of the fine arts, of the classics, 
and of the humanities in general keep well in the foreground their 
utility in impressing the board of directors. Under these conditions, 
would increased attention to these subjects cause any noticeable 
change in present leisure pursuits? I doubt it. The leisure activi- 
ties of our time are concomitants of the tension and tempo of 
the dominant culture scheme. Any important change in our leisure 
habits will wait upon corresponding changes in our habits and atti- 
tudes toward work. 

Now the dominating note of our teaching on this subject at the 
present time, both through our schools and through the more informal 
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but perhaps more important community influences, is that the measure 
of a man is what he buys rather than what he is. We succeed in 
turning out from our schools products firmly convinced that the more 
wealth they can amass the happier they will be. Above all we imbue 
them with the firm conviction that the only means to both wealth and 
happiness is individualistic diligence in business. Calvin Coolidge was 
a true spokesman of our age when he intoned as follows: ‘“To provide 
for the economic well-being of our inhabitants, only three attributes, 
which are not beyond the reach of the average person, are necessary 
—honesty, industry, thrift.” If anyone doubts the thoroughness with 
which this doctrine has been inculcated, let him consult the most imme- 
diate victims of its fallaciousness. Let him consult those who stand 
in breadlines and sleep under bridges. Does any considerable number 
of them question the efficacy of hard work, saving, and minding their 
own business as the solution of their troubles? They do not. On the 
contrary, they are expecting a break any day now, when they will 
obtain a profitable job, invest a few hundred in the stock market, and 
presently retire to a castle in Scotland. Why not? It has been done 
by fellows once no better off than themselves. This has been and is 
the dominant theme, the prevailing overtone, the practical idealism 
of our educational system as well as of other community influences. 
Its growing incompatibility with the realities of the present situation 
is at the bottom of much personal and social maladjustment at the 
present time. 

I trust it is unnecessary here to enter into any detailed discussion 
of the validity of this pattern on which we are at present organized. 
It should be clear that, at present, prosperity for large classes depends 
upon their working less rather than more, unless indeed we include 
intelligent codperative effort as part of our work. It must be clear, 
further, that to an increasing degree the main objects of striving are 
no longer to be attained through the mere accumulation of individual 
wealth. Health, personal security, and aesthetic satisfactions are 
increasingly dependent not upon individual wealth but upon community 
organization. The dominant objectives of present school training, 
both vocational and avocational, therefore, are false not only as re- 
gards their intrinsic validity but also as regards the means of their 
attainment. 

Let us examine a little further how these attitudes affect the prob- 
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lem of leisure. I quote from Recent Economic Changes by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, “It began to be recognized not only that leisure is 
‘consumable’ but that people can not ‘consume’ leisure without con- 
suming goods and services, and that leisure which results from our 
increasing man-hour productivity helps to create new needs and 
broader markets.” Here we have very excellently revealed the cur- 
rent preoccupation of economists with the productive aspect of their 
subject. From this point of view the problem of leisure is a problem 
of increasing man’s consumption of material goods so that business 
and profits may be bigger and better. This, apparently, is the highest 
and final object of endeavor. Increased sales bring increased employ- 
ment and higher wages. Purchasing power is thus increased, which 
in turn makes possible still bigger business. If, as a result of big 
business, improved methods of production are devised by which a 
task that used to require four days now requires only two, the chief 
significance of this development, in current theory, is that in the time 
saved the laborer will be able to consume some goods and services for 
which he has hitherto not had time to develop an appetite. Herein 
we have the modern version of the fascinating experience of growing 
more corn to feed more hogs to make more money to buy more land 
to grow more corn to feed more hogs, and so on. This exhilarating 
round, at an ever-increasing tempo, represents, apparently, the highest 
aspiration of western civilization. 

There is no denying the hypnotic centripetal power with which 
the increasingly rapid swirl of this circle is capable of holding man. 
As a method of bridging the gap between birth and death, keeping 
occupied, it has much to be said for it. It undoubtedly keeps many 
out of mischief. The people most completely in its sway are not 
infrequently the pillars of society. Among other things, it prevents 
philosophic meditation and those other morbid reflections which tend 
to afflict some preachers, professors, artists, and others who won't 
work according to the formula. Nevertheless, the charmed circle is 
unpleasantly suggestive of a squirrel cage and suitable rather to the 
brain of a squirrel than to that of man. 

What is the alternative? It is conceivable that under another sys- 
tem of ideals and education men might prefer to utilize at least part 
of the leisure which the machine has won for them in some form of 
self-activity which would not greatly affect economic production of 
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profits. We might, for example, hold up what men are rather than 
what they buy as a standard of worth. On this theory the greatest 
satisfactions of life as well as the best-balanced personalities come 
from the acquisition and exercise of skills and activities of various 
sorts not necessarily of economic significance. The consumption of 
blue sky, sunshine, and sylvan solitude, or the amateur dabbling in 
the fine arts is of this nature. Merely as a method of killing time and 
consuming energies it may be no more absorbing than the frantic 
game of keeping up with the Joneses. The justification for this sub- 
stitute, therefore, must be based on other grounds. We must show 
that this substitute is in some way more compatible with man’s biologi- 
cal nature and that its indulgence contributes more to that nice balance 
and integration of personality which is generally recognized as 
desirable. 

The value of leisure-time activities, play, and recreation is usually 
conceded to lie in the nervous release which they afford from the 
customary and coercive activities which the social order imposes upon 
us. To the extent, therefore, that the pursuits of our leisure time 
tend to become organized under conventional patterns dictated by 
competitive consumption, they lose their unique and primary value 
as recreation and so become merely another department of activity 
devoted to the achievement of prestige or status. That a great deal 
of leisure-time activities at present, dictated as they are by the domi- 
nant economic motif of the age, partake of this nature, there can be 
no doubt. “If the business man plays golf, it is, as he will tell you, 
to keep himself fit for business; if he takes a holiday he is submitting 
to boredom for the same reason.’’* An increasing number of people 
find themselves coerced by such considerations into a meaningless 
round of “recreational,” “leisure” activities, which they heroically 
endure but which is devoid of capacity to minister to release of the 
tensions and the development of personality which constitute the true 
purpose of recreation. Explosive and orgiastic ‘‘parties” are the 
pathological substitutes for the leisure pursuits which are the normal 
release of the tensions resulting from the job. Orgies have almost 
become a social obligation as well as a necessity. As one girl put it, 
“Without cocktails the pleasures of life would be quite insupport- 


®Joad, C. E. M. Diogenes; or, The Future of Leisure, p. 65. Routledge, George & Sons, 
London, 1928. 
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able.”"* Maxim Gorky remarked on a visit to Coney Island: ‘What 
an unhappy people it must be that turns for happiness here.”” What 
shall we, in fact, say of a civilization which has so encumbered life 
that one of every twenty of us is destined to be actually committed 
to a hospital for mental diseases? How shall we appraise a pros- 
perity which insures that one out of every ten of us will suffer such 
mental impairment as to make him eligible for psychopathic institu- 
tions?® It is considerations of this kind which justify us in turning 
our attention to consumption of the products which might minister 
to the enrichment of life. One of the chief of these products is leisure. 

The indictment of current leisure-time activity, then, rests not upon 
the mere fact that it tends to be increasingly commercial and coercive. 
Nor does it rest upon the a priori generalizations of artists and 
aesthetes regarding “higher” and “lower” forms of activity. The 
charge is that leisure or recreation of this type is neither leisure nor 
recreation in any basic biological or psychological sense.* Slavish 
pleasures and mechanical leisure are contradictions in terms. That 
the shorter working day necessarily means more leisure of a desired 
or desirable kind is a non sequitur which is almost universal but palpa- 
bly false. All it necessarily means is more time for other pursuits, 
or for simple boredom. The latter is receiving increasing attention 
as a factor in mental disease. As Edman has said, “Leisure is an 
affair of mood and atmosphere rather than simply of the clock. It is 
not a chronological occurrence but a spiritual state. It is unhurried 
pleasurable living among one’s native enthusiasms.” 


III 


It appears, then, that the training for leisure which the machine age 
makes necessary is not simply a matter of teaching school children 
some new games or requiring more hours of poetry, art, and classics. 
It is a matter of toning down some of the dominant notes of the 
current culture pattern and playing up certain others. Nothing that 
has been said above should be interpreted as depreciating the réle of 
the schools in this process. I have merely suggested that the spirit 


“Jacks, L. P. The Education of the Whole Man, p. 67. Harper & Brothers, 1931. 

5 Ogburn, W. F., and Winston, Ellen, “The Frequency and Probability of Insanity,” American 
Journal of Sociology, xxxiv: 822-831, March, 1929. 

* Cf. Allport, F. W., “This Coming Era of Leisure,” Harper's Magazine, November, 1931, pp. 
641-652. 
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and objective of what is taught is quite as important as the categorical 
subjects under which it is taught. Furthermore, the school and the 
curriculum constitute only one of the influences and agencies which 
are responsible for the present culture scheme. With these reserva- 
tions in mind I shall conclude with some concrete suggestions as to 
possible curricular changes which might facilitate the enrichment of 
life by affording better opportunities for educating people to a more 
satisfying use of the new leisure. 

A desirable leisure pursuit must fulfill four main requirements: 
first, it must have the capacity for being relatively permanently inter- 
esting; second, it must be as different as possible from the activities 
which our station in life forces upon us; third, it should as far as 
possible have both its origin and its fulfillment in the individual him- 
self rather than in invidious coercions of the social or the economic 
order; and fourth, it should be at least compatible with, if not con- 
ducive to, physical and mental health and personality development. 

Under the first criterion, namely, that of permanent interest, it 
might seem that one subject in the curriculum is as valuable as another 
in training for leisure. I have already suggested that the whole 
problem is not so much a question of subject matter as of the spirit 
in which teaching and learning take place. I am aware, for example, 
of the permanent fascination which science and mathematics are 
capable of exerting over many minds. Instead of attempting to 
ascribe particular value to a particular subject per se, therefore, as 
desirable for leisure we must seek for a certain balance in the curricu- 
lum. For the essence of a leisure pursuit is that it should afford 
relaxation and relief from the socially obligatory activities of our 
life. Hence the second criterion that a leisure pursuit should be as 
different as possible from the activities which from choice or com- 
pulsion absorb most of our time. I have in mind the position of 
Darwin when he said: “It is an accursed evil to a man to become 
so absorbed in any subject as I am in mine. . . . If I had my life 
to live over again, I would have made a rule to read some poetry or 
listen to some music at least once a week.’”” 

From this point of view, I believe that the chief modification needed 
in the present curriculum for most people in order to afford more 
adequate training for leisure is greater emphasis on the arts, the 

* Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, Vol. I, pp. 81, 495. D. Appleton and Company, rg1t. 
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crafts, and the enjoyment of nature. It seems to me that these fields 
not only possess to an unusual degree the capacity for being perma- 
nently interesting, but by the very uniqueness of the media which they 
involve as compared with those with which present civilization is 
primarily concerned, they are especially adapted to afford that release 
and relaxation which should be the essence of leisure pursuits. With- 
out going into details as to the present position of these subjects in 
the curriculum, one may properly ask, for example, by what standards 
it is considered essential for high school or college people to have 
spent some years on foreign languages, literature, and philosophy, 
while no familiarity whatever with the works of Beethoven or 
Brahms is required. Yet the latter remain exciting even after we 
have heard them a hundred times and over an indefinite span of years. 
How many books, poems, or philosophical theories do we reread with 
satisfaction as often as every month or even every year? 

Space forbids further elaboration and application of this reasoning 
to other arts, crafts, and the contemplation of nature. I have merely 
given an illustration of the line of reasoning upon which a revision of 
the curriculum might be undertaken to afford more adequate training 
for leisure. These subjects also fulfill to an unusual degree the other 
two criteria of desirable leisure pursuits, in that they can be carried 
on by the individual relatively independently of the more prevalent 
social coercions and in that they are highly compatible with man’s 
physical and social well-being. 

In this connection we must again emphasize that mere changes in 
the curriculum in this direction will not accomplish much unless a 
corresponding change takes place in the current culture pattern as a 
whole. The subjects mentioned above fail to play an important role 
in the lives and the leisure of most people for two main reasons. 
(1) Under the current dominant culture pattern which I have de- 
scribed these subjects have been regarded with suspicion if not with 
contempt. They have been considered proper subjects for women 
and “‘sissies’’ but not for he-men who expect to amount to something 
inthe world. (2) They have been and are now being taught in a way 
that tends to confirm the above popular estimate. For credit, at least, 
the curriculum tends to recognize only courses about art which, 
if they have any effect at all, qualify those who take them only to talk 
glibly about subjects concerning which they have no real understand- 
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ing or feeling whatever. I refer to the so-called “appreciation” 
courses. A student who can merely perform creatively can get no 
credit for it in schools, although even a very elementary ability 
to perform, for example, on some instrument, frequently involves 
more hours of application than an entire college course. A neighbor- 
hood workshop where facilities for and instruction in the plastic arts 
and crafts are provided is worth more than all the courses in the 
history and theory of art in the country. And participation in a 
chorus, orchestra, or chamber music group is worth more than all 
the music “appreciation” courses in the world. Our pedagogues need 
to recognize that it is more important that pupils should leave school 
with a great curiosity about the world and a desire to inquire into it 
than that they should be able to chatter about textbook details. Like- 
wise, it is more important that they should have become interested in 
the acquisition of some skill in some art than that they should know 
the history and theory of that art. I do not say that these matters 
are fundamentally incompatible. I do say that means are frequently 
so mishandled as to defeat the main end. Let us put the emphasis on 
the acquisition of skill in some of these fields and the appreciation 
will take care of itself. 

In addition to the development of skill in the arts and the crafts, 
I believe that the schools can do more than they are now doing in the 
development of a fondness for outdoor life and the enjoyment of 
nature. Nature provides inexhaustible resources for a satisfying use 
of leisure with a minimum of equipment or other dependence upon 
the industrial and economic structure. Closely related is general 
participation in outdoor sports on a really amateur basis. The possi- 
bilities of outdoor life and sports as among the most obvious and 
satisfying uses of leisure are so generally recognized as to make 
elaboration here unnecessary. I am aware of the problems they 
represent in the larger urban centers. These problems are not beyond 
solution if given a sufficient demand for more adequate facilities. 
We may profitably look to Germany, England, and the Scandinavian 
countries for examples of what may be done in this field. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that as we grow conscious of the 
problem of leisure, there is danger that through the techniques of 
business efficiency recreation may become more of a grind than work 
ever was. I refer to the passion for organizing, directing, and super- 
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vising everything. Last summer the superintendent of a city recrea- 
tion commission proudly showed me his system of playground 
supervision. Every minute was scheduled under a leader in charge of 
each playground. A staff of supervisors dashed around in cars visit- 
ing each playground many times during the day to see that the leader 
was operating according to schedule and that everybody was working 
hard at playing. There was a tension pervading the scene comparable 
to that of a modern efficiency factory. Facilities and leadership have 
their place and they require organization and supervision. But again 
we need to be on our guard lest, following again the ideals of our 
dominant culture pattern, we become so preoccupied with the means 
that we forget the end. 





THE EXTENSION OF THE FRONTIER 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
SINCE 1900* 


By J. R. McGAUGHY 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


T SHOULD be a matter of almost unanimous agreement that 
the progress of elementary education since 1900 has not been 
equaled in any corresponding period of our short history. During 
that time the curriculum of the elementary school has been greatly 
expanded and diversified. To the reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
metic, geography, and history of 1900 have been added many new 
and hitherto unheard-of subjects. During the same period many 
useless and irrelevant items, such as cube root, partial payments, and 
the minutiae of place geography and of sanguinary history, have 
been more or less painlessly extracted from the good old traditional 
subjects. It should require little argument to defend the position that 
the elementary school curriculum of 1930 is much more humane and 
practical than was the curriculum of 1900. 

Both the amount and the quality of the training of teachers have 
increased almost unbelievably during the same period. Thirty years 
ago many of the elementary teachers were not even high school grad- 
uates; at the present time great numbers of these teachers have three 
years of training beyond high school graduation and a goodly per- 
centage are college graduates. It is almost impossible to overesti- 
mate the good effects of this improved professional training upon the 
elementary schools of the United States. 

These thirty years are likewise marked by tremendous gains in 
what may be called the science of education. Objective, standardized 
measures of intelligence and of school achievement have been in- 
vented and have come to be widely used. The individual child has 


* A paper read before a group studying “Frontier Problems in Elementary Education,” at the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence, March 1, 1933. 
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been discovered and has become the object of professional conversa- 
tion, sometimes of constructive action. Notable attempts to care 
more adequately for elementary pupils as individuals have resulted 
in radical departures in school organization. Platoon schools may 
now be found in almost any area of the country. The Winnetka 
plan, the Dalton plan, and the Codperative Group plan have won 
numbers of ardent devotees. Grouping or sectioning within the 
separate grades of large elementary schools is now found in more 
than half our city school systems. The promotion of children from 
grade to grade has come to be based more and more upon the objec- 
tive measurement of achievement in the school subjects. 

In these thirty years the physical needs of children have come to 
be much more generally recognized in the construction and equip- 
ment of school buildings. Adequate, properly controlled light, air, 
and heating have been provided for in the elementary school build- 
ings constructed during the last twenty years. Large outdoor play- 
ground spaces in connection with each elementary school are ac- 
cepted as standards by all boards of education, even though ‘they 
be not always attained. 

Our elementary schools have shared with the whole school sys- 
tem the advantages inherent in sounder school financing and more 
eficient business management. Not only have salaries been effec- 
tively increased, but, even more important professionally, teachers 
have come to be paid upon sounder professional bases. In an in- 
creasing number of city school systems, elementary school teachers 
with qualifications equivalent to those of high school teachers are 
paid just as much salary as are high school teachers. In many other 
school systems teachers of high professional attainment are paid 
higher salaries than are those who have gained entrance to the portals 
of the profession only by stooping very low. City and state retire- 
ment systems prevail widely. These sound financial policies have 
been powerful incentives to professional growth and to the heightened 
morale resulting from greater economic security. 

Important services have been added to the elementary school pro- 
gram and traditional services have been greatly improved. There 
are now thousands of kindergartens and a few nursery schools form- 
ing an integral part of the elementary school program. Trained and 
intelligent educational leadership of principals and supervisors is 
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widely current. Diagnostic and remedial services for individual chil- 
dren are no longer unknown. Special classes for mentally and 
physically deficient and defective children are found in many school 
systems. Extensive programs of curriculum construction and revision 
have been general in recent years. Parent-teacher associations are 
almost universal. Schools and their communities are much closer 
in their coéperation and in their understanding each of the other. 

These well-known facts, presented here without the statistical sup- 
port, constitute convincing evidence that the frontiers of elementary 
education have been widely extended in the past three decades. The 
remainder of this paper will attempt to be critical but not unkind in 
evaluating the tremendous progress we have made, and a major 
effort will be put forth to reason out with you the most important 
areas in which the frontier of elementary education should be ex- 
tended during the next decade. 

The elementary school of 1900 was an inheritance from the early 
frontier society of our great new country. As Professor Kilpatrick 
pointed out in a recent article in the New York Times: 


The three R’s . . . go back to the time when children got their education 
at home and only went to school for “book learning.” In that day home was 
a place where father and boys and mother and daughters all lived and worked 
together. The ideals and habits of life, the actual manners and morals, were 
learned by the children as they practiced these things, along with their parents, 
in real life situations. Whatever the parents had to teach, the children could 
and did learn then and there as it was needed, on the spot. Better teaching 
or learning conditions could hardly be imagined. 

How is it now? The home is greatly changed. Father is away all day and 
tired at night. Mother and daughter seldom work together as of old. Chil- 
dren are away at school most of the day, and after school—if they live in the 
city and are not wealthy—they must play on the street, or, if they are for- 
tunate, in a supervised playground.? 


This frontier school was a subject matter school. The mastery of 
subject matter as such and the ability to regurgitate it at examina- 
tion time seem to have been the great professional objectives of this 
earlier elementary education. As Professor Kilpatrick points out 
so clearly, that type of elementary education has little place in our 
changed society. Our major criticism of the progress of this ele- 


1 Kilpatrick, W. H. “A Plea for School Fads,” New York Times, February 5, 1933. 
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mentary education which has grown in so many significant ways in 
the past thirty years is that it continues to be the kind of education 
suited to frontier conditions. It has assumed that the child is still 
being educated at home or on the street in the same way as in 
pioneer days and that he comes to school to have his head crammed 
with facts and information, though these may be of doubtful utility 
in the very real life which he is leading in a greatly changed society. 

The time has passed when the elementary school can be considered 
as an institution separate from the community in which it stands, 
an institution to which the child withdraws from real and active life 
that he may there develop intensively a narrow, limited area of his 
total personality. Those of us who believe that it is the function of 
the elementary school to develop well-rounded total personalities 
of young children are accepting and must accept a new psychology 
and a new philosophy of education. ‘The child in school is more 
than a unit of abstract mentality; he is a physical, emotional being 
as well, and all these phases are integrated into one total, unique 
human being. No one part of him can be led off into the men- 
tality laboratory which was the traditional elementary school and 
there be operated upon without reference to all the other closely in- 
tegrated phases of his personality. The good old doctrine that there 
are definite, specific reactions to specific stimuli rests on a shaky 
foundation indeed. The philosophy which accepts it as a fact that the 
elementary school must be concerned with the total personality of the 
child and the psychology which recognizes that child as a unified, 
integrated human being rather than as the sum of many specific and 
separate parts and traits must be the bases for any sensible and sci- 
entific extension of the frontiers of elementary education in the next 
decade. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler once said that administration 
was the art of doing well many things that ought not to be done 
at all. In some respects, the development of elementary education 
during the past thirty years has been a tremendous and extensive de- 
velopment of a kind of education, or an emphasis in education, which 
ought not to have been widely and extensively developed at all. Too 
much of our diversification of the curriculum has been the adding of 
more kinds of information to be mastered; the improvement in the 
qualifications of teachers has been for the purpose of making them 
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more skillful in teaching school subjects. The great emphasis in ob- 
jective measurement has been upon the success with which pupils 
have attained mastery in these narrow fields. Homogeneous group- 
ing and objective standards for grade allocation can be defended only 
as sound administrative devices in the subject-matter-mastery school. 
The platoon school and the individual instruction of the Winnetka 
and Dalton schools are inspired devices to serve these same ends. 
We have taught our pupils the Constitution of the United States 
and the proper functions of public officials, but we have kept them 
ignorant of the social and economic problems which are tormenting 
the society of which they are a part. We have held “‘commencements” 
and “graduated” our pupils out “into the world.” 

The frontier school of the next decade—the school which all other 
elementary schools must follow if we are to justify heavy public ex- 
penditures for elementary education—is the one which will recognize 
the child as an integrated personality who cannot be separated into 
component parts and any one part of him be developed or educated 
in isolation from all the rest of him. It will recognize the fact that 
the emotional patterns of human beings are very largely determined 
before the child is ten or twelve years old, but that the intellectual 
phases of his personality can grow and develop through long, long 
years, as proved by Thorndike in his studies of adult learning. It will 
emphasize happy, successful living and the solving of real problems 
even when the child is within the walls of a school building. Its 
curriculum will be as broad as child life itself and will be organized 
into large, meaningful units of real experience appropriate to the level 
of maturity of these groups of children. This curriculum will not 
yield itself to the compartmentalization of the traditional subject- 
matter school. The child will not learn geography for thirty minutes 
and then turn to thirty minutes of learning arithmetic, but he will 
learn much of all these important contributions of the social inherit- 
ance. What he learns will have real meaning for him, for he will 
have used it in solving real problems. His facts will not be iso- 
lated beads strung on a string and hoarded against the evil day 
when the standardized objective test will come along and he will 
count his beads over one by one that his score may be high and that 
he may exceed the national norm. 

This frontier school will not be an institution in a community but 
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it will be an integral part of its community. It will codperate with 
and make full use of every educative agency within that community— 
museums, libraries, music, radio, the theater, industry, and business. 
The school building, which will be the center of the child’s interest 
more hours each day and more days each year than at present, will 
not be a systematized series of standardized box-like recitation rooms. 
It will be an attractive, comfortable place in which to live and work, 
and the separate rooms will be individual rooms, reflecting the per- 
sonalities and unique interests and abilities of unstandardized teachers 
and growing children. There will be less of central buying of stand- 
ardized equipment and supplies in this school system. Teacher and 
pupil initiative and responsibility will make undesirable and unneces- 
sary this eficiency of a mechanical business era. 

The teacher in this school will be a real human being living a full, 
well-rounded life of importance in the whole life of the community. 
She will not apologize because she is a “grade teacher.” She will 
have four or five years of education beyond high school graduation, 
much of it cultural and broadening rather than specialized. This 
training will include an appreciation of the culture of the race and 
an understanding of the social and economic problems of the time, 
to the end that the school may be influential in revitalizing worth- 
while American traditions. The methods and techniques which she 
acquires during her professional training will be largely those of 
learning to know and understand the abilities and interests and needs 
of young children at their different levels of development. With her 
experience and maturity and understanding of children she will be 
by far the most important and influential member of the small unit 
of society which we now call the classroom. Her children will not 
have “freedom” to run wild along the lines of any momentary whim 
or caprice. Instead, they will be developing the only sort of control 
or discipline which ever functions effectively in real life—the self- 
control and self-discipline secured under wise and understanding lead- 
ership. She will not be greatly concerned about the number of cubic 
feet of subject matter which her young charges are able to masticate 
and swallow in a given period of time. She will be greatly con- 
cerned that her children are learning to live happy, healthy lives, and 
that they be aware of the social problems of the society of which 
they are a part, and equally concerned that they have the subject 
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matter necessary to the making of wise social adjustments. She may 
not know the intelligence quotients and mental ages of these children, 
but she will know whether they are sane and stable emotionally, 
healthy and clean physically, and active and informed mentally. 

The frontier school here pictured is not an ethereal, nebulous 
dream which can be made real only with highly selected super-teachers 
under carefully controlled experimental conditions. Many public 
schools, some of them with distinctly under-privileged pupils, are 
closely approaching this ideal this very moment in typical city public 
school situations. 

For purposes of emphasis we have deferred to this point the giv- 
ing of full credit to some of the important developments in elementary 
education during the past thirty years. It is true that the subject 
matter emphasis of these expanding schools has been much the same 
as it was in the pioneer school, where the real education of the child 
was secured outside the school building. Many of the extensions 
of services and of the emphases in curriculum and school administra- 
tion have been sane and sound and are consonant with the new 
philosophy and psychology of education. Examples of these develop- 
ments are the extensions of kindergartens and nursery schools, the 
introduction of health and physical education, the general discarding 
of corporal punishment and old-fashioned discipline of the tyrannical 
type, the introduction of integrated social studies into the curriculum, 
and the emphasis upon the appreciative and creative aspects of child 
development. It is from the very fact that these humane and socially 
sound features of elementary education have gained a sure foothold in 
many school systems that we feel justified in drawing this picture 
of the frontier school of the future—the school which all other 
schools must follow if we are to justify ourselves and our profession 
to the society which we serve. 








SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION: 


ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


By HAROLD C. HAND 


Instructor in Secondary Education, Teachers College 


N THE light of certain actual or highly probable developments 
apparent to all who can and will take a realistic view of the 
present social and economic situation, there can be little doubt that 
the secondary school administrator will shortly be called upon to 
undertake tasks of a degree of complexity and difficulty never before 
attempted by any similar group of schoolmen. The present assign- 
ment of imparting to an approximate half of the adolescent popula- 
tion a content of admittedly little real value either to the individual 
or to society will very quickly be replaced by a demand on the part 
of the investing state far more difficult to satisfy. Very properly, 
those in charge of secondary schools will soon be given the alterna- 
tives of (1) making available to practically all adolescents a type 
of functional training essential to intelligent action in a society faced 
with a choice between reconstruction and chaos, or (2) being highly 
discredited and ignored in their requests for financial support. 

One does not have to seek far to find evidence in support of these 
contentions. The pathetically ridiculous and shameful spectacle of 
dire poverty in the midst of plenty, now so familiar to all who have 
not willfully shut their eyes to the easily observable facts of the 
present situation, suggests to every thinking individual that our dis- 
jointed social and economic system must quickly be realistically ex- 
amined and brought under control. That this examination must be 
undertaken by adolescents as well as by adults seems obvious in view 
of the fact that in our rapidly changing order this matter of examin- 
ing the structure must, if optimum social good is seriously to be 
striven for, become a continuous process in which every normal adult 
in a democracy participates. This suggests that the exceedingly tech- 
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nical task of controlling the order, though it will of necessity be con- 
ceived and executed by highly skilled individuals, must, in the face 
of certain deeply rooted and very powerful American traditions, have 
the real consent and intelligent codperation of the governed and thus 
be rooted in a mass or democratic base. 

If all normal adults are thus intelligently to participate in the 
considering, accepting, rejecting, and, in some cases, the formulating 
of schemes or systems of planning, it follows that a// normal (that 
is, above the intellectual level of a moron) adolescents must be given 
a type of training which will prepare them for activities of this de- 
scription. Consequently, the writer feels reasonably confident of the 
two assumptions underlying this discussion; first, that the democratic 
tradition of free secondary education will continue to find expression 
in the extension of educational opportunities to increasingly larger 
proportions of underprivileged adolescents and, secondly, that a type 
of training appropriate to the social task confronting the investing 
state will replace much, if not most, of the present offering. It is 
the purpose of this article to examine the more important of the im- 
plications for reorganization inherent in this situation, particularly 
as they touch upon or suggest enlarged responsibilities for the sec- 
ondary school administrator. 

Previous to our examination, however, let us make inquiry as to 
the more or less exact meaning which will most probably be attached 
to the phrase “‘free” secondary education in the emerging situation. 
At the present time, many of us are inclined to speak rather glibly 
of our “free” secondary schools. What we have actually done, how- 
ever, has been to provide schools in which there is no tuition charge. 
Evidence that this provision of free tuition has been altogether inade- 
quate in removing the financial barriers which block anything even 
approximating complete democratization, is abundant in the re- 
searches of George S. Counts and Emily G. Palmer. Further, when 
it is observed that the average expenditure by high school students 
in a small number of communities for items other than tuition inci- 
dental to high school attendance is slightly more than one hundred 
dollars per year,’ it becomes even more apparent that the providing of 
free tuition is merely one of the steps necessary to make possible the 


2 Unpublished study by G. N. Kefauver and H. C. Hand on file in the latter’s office at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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equality of educational opportunity for all adolescents. Additional 
evidence that aids other than free tuition are imperative is to be 
found in the fact that well-developed programs of student aid have 
been in operation for a dozen or more years in various forward-look- 
ing communities in the United States. Obviously, the term “free 
education” must come to comprehend vastly more than just “free 
tuition.” 

The definition of ‘‘free’’ secondary education which, in the opinion 
of the writer, will probably find wide acceptance in the future has 
been suggested by Harold F. Clark. He presents evidence which, 
if certain common-sense assumptions already pointed out relative to 
appropriateness of offerings are accepted, convinces one that the in- 
vesting state would be economically better off were absolutely all 
financial restrictions removed from high school attendance. The 
argument implies that all adolescents, though some be penniless and 
without anyone to provide for them, must be permitted to move freely 
through the secondary school with absolutely no limitations or re- 
strictions imposed upon them because of their lack of financial back- 
ing. It is this type of “free’’ adolescent education that the writer 
accepts as desirable and, if Clark be right and the American tradi- 
tion be able to retain its vitality, inevitable. 

If all the financial and other restrictions which at present surround 
high school attendance are to be removed and if all “above-moron” 
adolescents are to be given a type of training which is both appro- 
priate to the needs of each individual in a democracy and in har- 
mony with the needs and purposes of an investing state caught in 
an unparalleled social and economic impasse, it is clearly evident that 
the high school principal of to-morrow faces a task far more diffi- 
cult than that which the school administrator of to-day has under- 
taken. Adolescent education so conceived bears little resemblance 
to the type of training which the secondary school of 1933 is attempt- 
ing to provide. 

This very necessary but difficult shift from our present secondary 
school’s offering to a more completely functional type of training 
geared to the realities of the times and designed for all adolescents 
would profoundly modify practically every item in the school pro- 
gram. The present curriculum would have to be so thoroughly re- 
organized as to be almost, if not entirely, unrecognizable. The scope 
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of the guidance service would have to be enormously expanded. The 
problems associated with the classification, grouping, and promo- 
tion of students would assume staggering proportions. The cor- 
porate life of the school would need many modifications, chiefly 
in the direction of adding supplementary activities. The appropriate 
organization of the school day would be no small task. The employ- 
ment of excursions and various forms of visual aids would become an 
absolute necessity. Library facilities would have to be enormously 
expanded and enriched. The important problems of optimum class 
size and optimum school size would then, as now, be thrown wide 
open. A new type of better-trained teacher would have to be pro- 
duced. If the practice of assigning school marks survives the shuffle, 
their administration would be far more difficult than the very vex- 
ing problem which they now present. ‘The necessary task of inter- 
preting the program of the new school to al/ the parents would be 
far more complicated and more difficult than the present problem 
of providing adequate facilities for interpreting the present program 
to half the parents. 

While the problems suggested above by no means exhaust the long 
list of difficulties with which the new administrator must struggle, 
enough have been mentioned to make it rather evident that the prin- 
cipal of the future must be vastly better trained than is his predeces- 
sor of the present day. Perhaps it would be better to say that he 
should be “more” trained. In all the techniques and little tricks of 
administration, which too exclusively constitute the professional 
equipment of the typical principal of 1933, he must be skilled. Far 
more important than this, however, is the fact that he must be well 
grounded in a number of important fields of which most present-day 
administrators are to a greater or a lesser degree ignorant. He 
must have the information, appreciations, and insight necessary to 
enable him to conceive an adolescent education in harmony with the 
realities of the life of his time and of the most probable realities of 
the life of the next decades. His will be a task second to few in 
importance to society. 

While it would be desirable to discuss in great detail all the prob- 
lems suggested in the preceding paragraphs, the present article will 
deal with only one. It is believed that the one selected for discussion 
—the problem of the curriculum—is the most difficult of solution. 
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It has already been suggested in this discussion that the problem 
of providing a curriculum appropriate to the individual needs of each 
and every adolescent and in harmony with the needs and purposes 
of an investing state immediately faced with the necessity of recon- 
structing its economic and social framework is truly one of stagger- 
ing proportions. It is highly probable that many of the more alert 
minds in every secondary school and in every graduate school of 
education in the country are to-day vigorously attacking this gigantic 
task. It is with considerable humility that the writer ventures to 
make a few remarks relative to one phase of this problem, namely, 
the common core of the curriculum. 

It seems obvious that no investing state acutely in need of an in- 
formed citizenry for the maintenance of its very life will long con- 
tinue to support an institution of learning which permits and encour- 
ages youth to dictate its own educational destinies and refuses to admit 
that there is any appreciable common core of experiences, informa- 
tion, appreciations, and insights which it should provide for abso- 
lutely all its students regardless of the whims and passing fancies of 
the individual pupil. It is becoming painfully apparent that our 250- 
item offering has not been a very intelligent one from the point of 
view of the investing state. Boys and girls who have spent their 
years in the secondary school becoming inducted into the mysteries 
of algebra and Latin, and learning the little tricks of accounting, 
duplicating, multigraphing, and typewriting have not emerged with 
the ability to take anything even remotely resembling a realistic view 
of contemporary social, economic, and political life. They are ac- 
cordingly almost totally worthless to the investing state as it faces 
the alternatives of building a new structure of social control in har- 
mony with the realities of the new and inevitable economic order 
or sinking deeper into the paralysis of social chaos. 

I propose, therefore, that this matter of equipping every normal 
adolescent to take a realistic view of contemporary life is one task 
which the American secondary school should, indeed must, assume. 
Somehow, all adolescents must be led to examine the existing tradi- 
tions in economics, religion, morals, and politics in the light of the 
actual movements of the social life of the day and to prepare them- 
selves to be intelligent in revising these collective beliefs to bring them 
into harmony with the realities. When one reflects that our tech- 
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nology has for the first time in the history of the race completely 
solved the problem of poverty so far as production is concerned, 
and that we could all live on a vastly more elevated scale were 
we but able to devise an appropriate structure of social control, it 
is unthinkable that any system of secondary education could almost 
completely ignore the problem. There can be no denying that leisure 
and a superabundance of physical goods have been forced upon us 
by the machine, that an increased leisure and an increased super- 
abundance of physical goods will continue to be forced upon us, 
and that much of this leisure will be in the form of destitute unem- 
ployment unless we very quickly address ourselves to the task of 
building new and appropriate forms of social controls. Clearly, we 
have no alternative but to set ourselves to this all-important task. 
Certainly, the investing state has every right to demand that the 
secondary school curriculum be so conceived as to prepare every 
adolescent to play an intelligent part in working toward the solution 
of this great social problem. . 

Mention has already been made of the fact that increasing amounts 
of leisure will be forced upon us. Were secondary school admin- 
istrators capable of facing this reality squarely and honestly and 
were they keen enough to recognize its implications for the training 
of adolescents, a tremendous change in the secondary school pro- 
gram would immediately be effected. Faced with the evidence of 
engineers that less than two years of one’s life spent in work could 
provide us with a superabundance of all the material things of life, 
we must realize that the secondary school of the future must do far 
more than train the individual for the intelligent employment of a 
few hours of leisure each evening or afternoon. In the emerging 
situation there will inevitably be periods of days, weeks, months, and 
years, rather than hours, which large numbers of persons will spend 
in activities other than work. The nature of these activities will be 
of vital concern to society. Certainly, the investing state must de- 
mand that appropriate training for a wider fange of leisure-time 
activities be given to every adolescent. 

No rational society, however, will make the mistake of assuming 
that these inevitably long periods of free time could be spent to the 
maximum good either of the individual or of the investing state in 
doing nothing which savors of work or in pursuing such leisure-time 
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activities as we now know. Rather, it is clear that man cannot be 
happy in idleness. He must do—he must create something if he is 
to find justification in his own mind for existing. In the light of this 
fundamental truth and in view of the fact that the machine, con- 
trolled and operated in the interests of the many instead of the few, 
in guaranteeing economic security for all through the mass produc- 
tion of quantity goods, will make it impossible for men to do most 
of the present types of the world’s work, it seems clear that the 
state must in every way possible encourage its citizens to engage in 
personally satisfying, socially worth-while creative work. The ave- 
nues of self-expression to be utilized through activities of this type 
will be as numerous and as varied as are the human potentialities 
for designing and creating. We shall see master and lesser crafts- 
men and artists by the millions happily, busily, and usefully engaged 
in their self-imposed tasks, not as a matter of economic necessity, 
but rather because of an inner drive or desire to create. 

In the preceding paragraphs, it has been pointed out that the 
machine will shortly make it first unnecessary and later impossible 
for most men and women to do many if not most of the present types 
of the world’s work. This means that the youngsters whom we now 
so diligently train to become accountants, multigraph operators, rug 
weavers, typists, and the like, will increasingly find that their pro- 
spective jobs have been gobbled up by the machine and that much 
of the period of their adolescent education was spent in so much 
futile and meaningless motion. This suggests that the secondary 
school of the future will not give training in most of the narrowly 
specialized vocational skills, especially those of a repetitive nature 
which a machine can do, which even now have a too prominent part 
in our offering. Rather, it will be necessary for the school to reveal 
to each boy and to each girl the possibilities for self-expression, satis- 
faction, and service in a great variety of types of socially worth- 
while creative work, to explore the possibilities of each student to 
the fullest, and to give training in a sufficiently large number of such 
types of work to each individual to insure him a lifetime of happy 
and useful work-experiences on the creative level. 

The tasks already suggested for the new adolescent school are 
perhaps almost staggering in their scope and difficulty. However, 
still another very important and exceedingly difficult item must be 
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included in the core content of the secondary school of the future. 
I refer to the work which must be done to revamp a code of morals 
based upon an economy of scarcity now outmoded. This code is 
and will be seriously out of joint and largely unworkable in the 
emerging economy of plenty. This necessary shift involves changes 
in points of view so fundamental in nature as to appear at first sight 
to be almost impossible of realization. An illustration might be help- 
ful in clarifying the point which the writer is attempting to make. 

In the past we have believed that an able-bodied adult had a right 
to the possession of goods only through effort of the human body, 
or work; in other words, “he who will not work, may not eat.” Ex- 
cept for the privileged upper class to whom this cause-effect or acts- 
consequence pattern was never held to apply, we believed and still 
believe that only as one works does he have a right to participate 
in the goods of this world. This was all very well, perhaps, in an 
economy of scarcity in which there was plenty of work which had to 
be done. Now we are in a world of power production in which 
millions of men and women who are desperately and pathetically 
eager to work find it impossible to do so because the machine has 
appropriated so many of the tasks formerly performed through hu- 
man effort. Are these men and women doomed to accept charity, 
or, failing that, to go naked, shelterless, and hungry? Since we can- 
not turn back in a technological sense, we must obviously revise our 
code of morals to make it more nearly consistent with the realities 
of the age. 

A world of incredible beauty and of real freedom is for the first 
time in human history actually possible of realization, thanks to our 
technology. It is the conviction of the writer, however, that this 
glorious vision can never be converted into an equally glorious reality 
until the secondary school assumes and discharges its full share of 
responsibility for the fundamentally basic types of training sketched 
above. 
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TRAINING AND GROWTH IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHILDREN* 


S IT possible by giving special train- 

ing at an early age (a) to accelerate 
a child’s development and (+) to give him 
a permanent advantage over similar chil- 
dren to whom special opportunities are 
denied? Will the child who is trained 
in early years obtain an advantage which 
could not be obtained if his training were 
deferred? These questions are of scien- 
tific interest from the point of view 
of the study of individual differences. 
Further, they are of practical significance 
in the problem as to when and in what 
activities the child should receive training. 

In this study the equivalent group 
method of experimentation was used. 
Mental, motor, and musical performances 
were studied. Each experiment included 
the following steps: (1) initial tests; (2) 
segregation of the subjects into two 
equivalent groups, practice and control; 
(3) training of the practice group over 
periods ranging from three and a half to 
six months; (4) retests of the practice 
and control groups at the end of the 
training period; (5) retests again several 
months after the training period. In- 
cluded in the investigation were 121 
children, aged 2 to 11 years, who re- 
ceived practice in one or more perform- 
ances, 127 control subjects, and 14 adults. 


Following are the performances studied 
and the results of each experiment: 

Color naming. Average age of chil- 
dren, 87 months. Practice children were 
superior to the controls at the end of 
training but when retested after about 
four months, with no intervening practice, 
there remained no significant difference 
between the two groups. 

Tapping. Average age, 39 months. 
Practice group slightly in the lead at the 
end of training but four months later 
the two groups were almost exactly 
equal. 

Strength of grip. Average age, 61 
months. Practice group superior to the 
controls at the end of training and when 
retested four months later; when retested 
again eight months after the end of train- 
ing no significant difference remained. 

Speed of free association. Average age, 
123 months. Practice group only slightly 
superior to the controls after training; 
four months later the practice and con- 
trol groups were substantially equal in 
ability. 

Vital capacity. Average age, 73 
months. Practice group made a slight 
gain over the controls, but four months 
later the two groups were equal in ability. 

Strength of back. Average age, 37 


* Artuur T. Jersitp anv Associates. Teachers College, Columbia University, Child Develop- 
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months. Practice group made a slight 
gain as compared with controls, but no 
significant difference remained four 
months later. 

Singing tones and intervals. Average 
age, 39 months. The children who re- 
ceived practice (40 practice periods of 
ten minutes each, once or twice a week) 
were superior to the controls at the end 
of training and again when tested the 
following autumn, five months later. 
Average scores in the fall: practice 
group, 16.9 tones and 19 intervals; con- 
trol group, 10.2 tones and 9.8 intervals. 

In only one activity, the singing of 
tones and intervals, did the practiced sub- 
jects have a significant advantage over 
unpracticed controls when retests were 
made some months after the end of train- 
ing. 

In so far as we can generalize from 


these results (and other findings not sum- 
marized above), it appears that special 
training designed to prompt the child to 
broaden the range of his skill (in this 
case, by singing tones not previously a 
part of his repertory) may enable him 
to acquire skill which he would not ac- 
quire until a later age if left to develop 
at his own pace. On the other hand, 
special training designed to improve upon 
the child’s capacity, in terms of strength 
and speed, cannot accomplish the increase 
which normally comes with added ma- 
turity. Children differ as a result of 
growth alone. Equal opportunity for 
self-improvement through practice does 
not produce equal ability. The benefits 
achieved by practice are relative to the 
child’s initial ability. There are indi- 
vidual differences in ability to profit from 
training. 








SURVEY STUDY OF TEACHER TRAINING IN TEXAS, 
AND A SUGGESTED PROGRAM* 


T CAN scarcely be said that the pro- 

fessional education of teachers is 
generally regarded as a special and 
proper phase of higher education in 
America. Most laymen and many school 
administrators and teachers look upon a 
general liberal arts training as a suf- 
ficient preparation for entrance into the 
teaching profession. This study assumes, 
on the contrary, that progress in public 
education will require specialized profes- 
sional preparation of practitioners as has 
progress in other professions. The au- 
thor had in mind three major objectives, 
desirable and needed in most states: eco- 


nomical use of public funds; elimination 
and prevention of the much discussed 
surplus of teachers; and higher standards 
in the teaching profession. 

Facts secured through an investigation 
of the public teacher-training institutions 
in Texas—the state which has unique 
history, the largest area, and the most 
varied climatic conditions of any of the 
commonwealths—were used in framing 
proposals which are thought to be ap- 
plicable in a number of states. The in- 
vestigation sought to discover among 
other things: (1) the magnitude of the 
state’s task in providing a system of pub- 


* By Greorce M. Crursincer, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No. 537. 
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NEW STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


lic schools; (2) the present and probable 
future demand for white teachers; (3) 
the character and background of the 
teachers colleges; (4) the nature of their 
administration and financial support; (5) 
pertinent information about their stu- 
dents, their teaching personnel, their 
curricula, and the placement of their out- 
put; and (6) the present sources of 
teacher supply. Data were secured, 
through the coéperation of the presidents 
of the teachers colleges, by means of a 
set of data sheets; from the files and 
publications of the State Department of 
Education; from bulletins of the United 
States Office of Education; and from 
studies by individuals and organizations 
in the field of teacher training. 


FINDINGS 


Among other significant findings are the 
following: 

1. In 1930 Texas ranked fifth in pop- 
ulation among the states, and showed a 
percentile increase of 24.9 per cent dur- 
ing the preceding decade. 

2. The first state institution for the 
preparation of teachers was established 
in 1879. After a lapse of twenty-two 
years the second was opened, and during 
the succeeding eighteen years five others 
were established. No evidence of a defi- 
nite plan was discovered in connection 
with their establishment or location. 

3. Sixty-nine institutions of collegiate 
rank, in addition to the state colleges for 
teachers, are accredited to offer work 
upon which certificates for white teachers 
are based. Every college in the state is 
a teachers college. 

4. Since 1925 the proportion of teach- 
ers’ certificates based on examinations 
has rapidly decreased. During the past 
two or three years more than 95 per cent 
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of certificates issued annually have been 
based on college credits. 

5. Local funds have contributed mate- 
rially to the fiscal support of the teachers 
colleges. Since local funds depend upon 
the size of the student body, large en- 
rollments have been sought. 

6. Approximately one-fifth of the stu- 
dents declare that they are preparing for 
professions other than teaching, and a 
generally larger proportion say that they 
do not plan to become teachers. 

7. More than 94 per cent of these 
students are children of American-born 
parents. 

8. Approximately three-fourths of the 
members of the teaching staffs are hold- 
ers of graduate degrees. The training 
of these persons has followed largely the 
traditional academic sequence. 

g. The curricula have been definitely 
placed on the collegiate level; but need 
of a more specific differentiation and pro- 
fessionalization of the curricula was dis- 
covered. 

10. There are more than 38,000 white 
teachers in the public schools of Texas, 
of whom approximately 18,000 possess 
training below the generally accepted 
standard. It is estimated that 7,800 new 
teachers are required each year. 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS 


A summary of the main points of the 
proposed program follows: 

1. That the curricula for the profes- 
sional education of teachers for the pub- 
lic schools be prepared and administered 
by the state through its Board of Edu- 
cation. 

2. That data on the demand and supply 
of teachers in the state be continuously 
assembled by the State Department of 
Education. 

3. That the budgets of the state insti- 
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tutions be controlled by the State Board 
of Education to the extent that no more 
teachers will be prepared than will be 
needed to supply the demand. 

4. That the data secured by the State 
Board of Education be used as a basis to 
accord to the teachers colleges financial 


support adequate to the task that is ex- 
pected of them as professional institu- 
tions. 

5. A detailed and complete outline of 
certificate regulations to be administered 
by the State Board of Education is 
proposed. 








EDUCATIONAL SERVICE: ITS FUNCTIONS AND 
POSSIBILITIES* 


HIS study represents an effort to 

think through toward a more ade- 
quate program of education (conceived 
as a “service” to which all individuals 
are properly entitled) and to deal with 
issues which would seem to be involved 
in any educational program. Much of 
the descriptive material of the study is 
drawn from educational practice’ in the 
Province of Ontario, Canada. 

Two divergent and conflicting tenden- 
cies are traced in the system as a whole: 
the first tendency, signalized by direct 
efforts to meet the needs of each indi- 
vidual and of each local community on 
the basis of continuous, intense observa- 
tion of the situation itself (that is, of 
“direct diagnosis” of the needs of the 
situation) ; the second tendency, marked 
by the imposition of uniform standards 
assumed to embody requirements of the 
state or other large-scale unit of educa- 
tional and social organization. Hence, 
the first tendency is defined in the study 
as the “needs” or “life-centered’”’ tend- 
ency, and the second as the “uniform- 
standards” tendency. 

The conclusion is reached that: “. . . 
the first tendency, emphasizing effort to 


meet the needs of every individual, must 
be regarded as the primary tendency in 
education, and should be made to operate 
as freely as possible in every feature of 
the program. 

“The second tendency, emphasizing 
control in the interests of society, should 
be regarded as secondary and instru- 
mental to the first, and should operate to 
harmonize the needs of individuals and 
groups rather than to impose the will of 
the larger groups as such.” 

In the analyses of the educator’s func- 
tions, of professional training for edu- 
cators, and of professional organization 
and objectives the conclusion reached is 
that: educational outcomes are likely to 
be more satisfactory where the first tend- 
ency prevails and the second operates 
primarily to increase the effectiveness of 
the first. 

An attempt is made to arrive at 
techniques whereby the first tendency 
may be strengthened—made to prevail— 
in the training program and in the pro- 
gram of professional service, respectively ; 
and in the last sub-section of the study 
a transition (toward which the writer 
appears to have been working more or 


* By H. D. Lancroxp, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 509. 
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less unconsciously from the beginning) is 
made from the confines of the conven- 
tionally delimited “educational system” to 
the social order, in which “. . . the con- 
flicting aims and procedures noted in the 
educational program are seen magnified 
and intensified as profound cleavages and 
widespread maladjustments . . . hinder- 
ing complete satisfaction of the needs of 
many individuals, and bearing the possi- 
bilities of violent upheaval.” 

In the social order, also, the two tend- 
encies are traced; and in this larger 
sphere, as in the educational system more 
narrowly defined, the first tendency is 
shown to be the more desirable, since it 
leads to more adequate growing for each 
individual, and for all individuals to- 
gether. And of the various groups which 
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might be expected to help make the first 
tendency prevail, the group of educators 
(working, to be sure, on the basis of di- 
rect diagnosis) are shown to be the only 
group “. .. directly and primarily con- 
cerned with all the needs of all individ- 
uals in all their group relationships, 
including society in its broadest meaning.” 

Hence the educators are held to be 
properly accountable for providing that 
leadership, which, in view of their all- 
comprehensive interest and their strategic 
position, they are logically called upon to 
supply. 

The educational program of social re- 
construction, the writer concludes, is 
to-day “. . . a challenge to the educator; 
tomorrow it may be a forlorn hope or a 
lost opportunity.” 








CHILDREN’S COLLECTING ACTIVITY RELATED TO 
SOCIAL FACTORS* 


HE major problem of this study 

was to determine what relationship, 
if any, exists between the collecting ac- 
tivity of children and such measurable 
social factors as intelligence, economic 
and cultural background, social and emo- 
tional adjustment. 

Data for this experiment were fur- 
nished through an extensive investigation 
of 918 children in one school system, 
whose age range was from ten to four- 
teen years, and through an intensive in- 
vestigation of a group of 100, selected 
from the large group with factors of age, 
sex, and intelligence controlled. 

A composite questionnaire which con- 
tained a measure of collecting activity, 


a measure of popularity, and a measure 
of socio-economic status, and a group in- 
telligence test (Otis Classification) were 
used as instruments for the extensive 
study. With the smaller group a detailed 
testing program was carried out, along 
with a standardized form of question- 
naire given as a personal interview for 
the purpose of obtaining information 
relative to collecting activity. Interpre- 
tation of data was made through statisti- 
cal analysis. 


FINDINGS 


Evidence of the unreliability of the ques- 
tionnaire—check list method of studying 
collecting activity, a device followed in 


* By Watter Netson Dvurost, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 


to Education, No. 535. 
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all previous investigations, as well as in 
this, appeared in the extensive investiga- 
tion and was substantiated in the inten- 
sive study. 

The necessity of distinguishing between 
collections and mere possessions led to a 
discriminating definition of collecting ac- 
tivity on the basis of which the investi- 
gator rather than the child becomes the 
determining agent in deciding whether a 
given group of items is a collection. In 
this study three judges rated each collec- 
tion reported, deciding whether or not it 
was a collection, and then passing on its 
quality. Three scores were obtained as 
measures of collecting activity for the in- 
tensive group: number of collections, sum 
of the rating scores after the ratings of 
all three judges had been pooled and 
averaged for each item, and the average 
rating score, determined by dividing the 
total rating score by the number of col- 
lections for each child. 

These scores were used to relate col- 
lecting to various other factors in the 
child’s social adjustment. Organization 
of the data from the points of view of 
sex, intelligence, and chronological age 
disclosed no significant difference, though 
the number of cases is so small that this 
can be taken only as presumptive evi- 
dence until more adequate evidence is 
available. 


The average number of collections on 
the judges’ ratings dropped to 3.22 for 
the total group as compared with 10.39 
on the original questionnaire filled out 
by the children. The average number 
of collections is practically identical for 
boys and girls but a very considerable 
difference is found between the high and 
normal groups. The presumptive evi- 
dence suggests that collecting activity is 
positively related to mental age within 
the age range studied here, though the 
relationship is slight. Collecting activ- 
ity seems not to increase with chronologi- 
cal age for this particular age range at 
least. No significant relationship could 
be found between collecting activity and 
economic status, cultural background, or 
social adequacy or inferiority. 


IMPLICATIONS 


It is the author’s belief that further 
study of collections should be made by 
the case study method. 

Because collecting activity seems to be 
of special interest to bright children, it 
might be of use in enriching the curricu- 
lum for this group in the ordinary graded 
school system. 

Collecting activity might also be uti- 
lized with success in helping socially 
inadequate children to make successful 
contacts with the social group. 
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From the New York Times— 


Federal Aid Issue Rises 


Poorer Schools Must Be Rescued by 
the Nation, Dean Russell Says 


As cuts in school budgets go deeper, a 
new issue is coming into prominence— 
whether the Federal Government should 
now come to the aid of the states as the 
states, in many cases, have of late years 
come to the aid of the weaker districts. 
The dean of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, who recently held a con- 
ference of prominent educators on the 
problem of retrenchment, discusses the 
issue in the following article. 


By WivuaM F. Russety 


Adults are not the only sufferers from 
the depression. It is extending to our 
children as well. Citizens have been 
unable to pay their taxes; boards of edu- 
cation have been given funds insufficient 
to meet their estimates; and school of- 
ferings have been cut in accord. 

In some states school terms have been 
shortened. Alabama and Arkansas al- 
ready have closed most of their rural 
schools for this year. Virginia has 
lopped off one month. More than 
10,000 rural schools will close early, and 
170 cities will cut from ten to twenty 
days from the school term. 

Teachers’ salaries have been reduced. 
One state has cut 28 per cent, certain 
counties have cut more than 50 per cent, 
some districts are auctioning the job of 
teaching to the lowest bidder, and, of 
course, Chicago is not the only city 


which pays rarely and then in scrip. 
Close to New York are certain Jersey 
coast resorts where teachers are paid in 
promises to pay, and it is reported that 
one city merely issues meal tickets to 
those who are teaching its children. 

Considering 1,095 out of 3,176 cities, 
those which answered a questionnaire of 
the Office of Education, 73 have cur- 
tailed their night schools, 85 their kin- 
dergartens, and 85 their schools for 
handicapped children. Supervisors have 
been discharged in 42 cities, music su- 
pervisors in 93, school medical service 
abolished in 48, and school nursing serv- 
ice in 68. Forty-two cities have stopped 
teaching music, 28 have eliminated art, 
62 have ceased instruction in home eco- 
nomics, and 81 have abandoned their 
programs of physical education. 

Nevertheless, in these cities there are 
384,000 more pupils than last year, and 
the schools have been asked to assume 
additional responsibilities for relief, for 
child feeding, for medical care, for rec- 
reational and educational activities for 
the unemployed, and for vocational edu- 
cation. 

It is apparent that all public expendi- 
tures must be reduced. Education 
should share. But must our children 
share? Cannot we reduce expenditures 
without hurting them? 

Teachers are glad to teach longer 
hours. They are willing to teach more 
pupils. They have cheerfully accepted 
salary cuts; and in many communities 
have carried on even without pay. But 
they feel that they would not be faithful 
to their trust if they were to allow re- 
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actionary citizens to cut our school sys- 
tem to pieces by the introduction of false 
economies which may wreck the achieve- 
ments of many years. 

Good roads can be postponed; bridge 
construction can be delayed; canals and 
waterways can be put to one side; but 
children cannot wait. They are young 
but once. This is their only chance, and 
we must help them to make the most of 
it in times of depression as well as in 
prosperity. 

There are persons who would cut 
budgets by eliminating what they call 
the “fads and frills.” By this they mean 
the teaching of music, art, health, plays, 
games, and education for political, eco- 
nomic, and social understanding. 

This is no economy for two reasons. 
First, the cost of education depends upon 
the number of children enrolled, the 
length of the period of teaching, the size 
of the class, and the salary of the teacher 
—not the subject taught. Physics, 
chemistry, and vocational subjects, be- 
cause of small classes, may be more ex- 
pensive than arithmetic or spelling, but 
music and _ physical education are 
cheaper. 

In the recent survey of the Chicago 
schools there appears the following state- 
ment from the pen of Dr. Jesse H. 
Newlon, director of the Lincoln School: 
“While the mastery of the tools of learn- 
ing is essential to social living, it is 
nevertheless true that the three R’s by 
no means comprise all the fundamentals 
of education. The development of in- 
nate abilities and interests, of high 
standards of taste and appreciation, of 
social understanding, of wholesome so- 
cial attitudes and habits, the cultivation 
of a mind at once appreciative and criti- 
cal of the society of which it is a part— 
these are fundamentals of education. 
Those who would restrict the schools to 
a narrow curriculum would invite dis- 
aster.” 

And they would not save money. 

There are those who would cut educa- 
tional budgets by dropping library and 
health services, night schools, kindergar- 
tens, and adult education. This is not 
economy. Each of these activities ren- 


ders an important service to the com- 
munity, and each meets a social need 
that is intensified in times like these. 

It is no economy to shorten the time 
in school. The sums supposedly saved 
by putting children on the streets to con- 
tract habits of indolence and to risk the 
encouragement of lawlessness will be 
needed in future times, not for schools, 
but for hospitals, reformatories, and 
prisons. The government is now putting 
money into camps for wandering boys 
who should be at home and in school. 

There are many economies which can 
be effected without injury to boys and 
girls. Important savings can be made 
in the operation and maintenance of the 
school plant; improved budget building 
and living within that budget will help. 
Buildings can be more completely used 
and there can be economy in new con- 
struction. 

To a degree the size of classes can be 
increased, particularly in certain sub- 
jects; and the small class, always ex- 
pensive, can be avoided. Teachers can 
teach more hours, although children do 
not do so well under a tired teacher late 
in the day. Social life in the high 
schools can be simplified. 

But 70 to 80 per cent of the cost of 
operation of schools is in_ salaries. 
When all other economies have been 
practiced, the teachers of the United 
States, although they were the last to 
profit from prosperity, will prefer re- 
ductions in salary to the withholding of 
opportunities from the pupils. This is 
the duty of all public officials and em- 
ployes. 

Fundamental to this problem of econ- 
omy, however, is the question as to 
whether or not America can afford her 
system of schools. Do we have wealth 
enough to send every child to the ele- 
mentary school, almost every one to 
high school and many to college? 

Some reason from the fact that we 
spend about as much for gasoline as for 
education that either is within our 
means; or they argue that since we are 
able to buy so much chewing gum, to- 
bacco, and cosmetics, we can easily pro- 
vide elaborate educational opportunities. 
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Our economists should provide the data 
to answer this question. 

But, after all, the decision rests not 
with the economist, but with the public. 
The citizens of the United States must 
decide what they prefer. When they 
think it over, they know that our gov- 
ernment, our society, our plan of living 
depend for their safety upon an en- 
lightened electorate and that the demo- 
cratic experiment will fail if our citizens 
are unschooled, unenlightened, and un- 
disciplined. 

At any rate, they should make the 
effort, for if it should prove that money 
cannot be supplied to finance education 
for all, it will be better for the future 
to say that democracy failed not because 
the people of America did not appreci- 
ate it, but rather because they could not 
afford it. 

At any rate, it is well known that 
much of the present distress is due to 
the injustices of our taxing system. The 
children along the Jersey shore are be- 
ing handicapped in their education be- 
cause taxes cannot be collected from 
property holders dependent upon a van- 
ished tourist and vacation trade. 

New Jersey as a whole must come to 
the rescue. New York, Missouri, Flor- 
ida, and a number of other states to a 
lesser degree, have initiated legislation 
to finance education as a state obliga- 
tion, so that the welfare of the next 
generation is not wholly dependent upon 
revenues available from a property tax 
in a small tax district. There is too 
much variation, too little justice. 

These states by a process of state- 
wide taxation have laid the burden 
equally upon all, and no matter how 
poor the locality, the state will see to 
it that standard education opportunities 
are offered. The methods of measuring 
local needs and capacity to pay are now 
so well established that there is no rea- 
son why each state cannot guarantee to 
each child within its boundaries an edu- 
cational program as good as it offers to 
any other. Such a revision of the pres- 
ent system of taxation and school sup- 
port should be undertaken during the 
present sessions by many of the legisla- 


tures of the various states, including 
New Jersey. 

Of course, we should go further. If 
it is proper for New Jersey to go to the 
rescue of the shore resorts, it is logical 
that the United States as a whole should 
go to the aid of the children of Ala- 
bama and Arkansas. Chicago cannot 
collect its own taxes, but Washington 
can. No longer are we forty-eight sepa- 
rate commonwealths. 

We are a united nation. We should 
have a national plan for financing edu- 
cation, to equalize the differences among 
the states. We must not confuse na- 
tional equalization with national con- 
trol. We know how to devise a plan 
for national aid to education which will 
carry no control with it whatsoever. 
Congress should consider such a measure 
at once. Should not our children be as 
worthy of national aid as our bankers, 
our veterans, our farmers, or our rail- 
roads? 


From the New York Times— 


A Plea for School “Fads” 


In Retrenching, Dr. Kilpatrick Says, 
Some of Newest Ideas May Be 
Worth Saving 





More cuts are imminent in New York 
State’s school budgets, and the Public 
Education Association has called a meet- 
ing of leading educators to consider the 
situation. One of the chief pleas of the 
critics has been for the dropping of mod- 
ern “fads and frills.” The chairman of 
the Committee of Thirty-five on New 
York City’s schools answers the criti- 
cism below. Dr. Kilpatrick is professor 
of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


By Wituam H. Kivpatrick 


When school budgets are cut, “fads and 
frills” must go first. This we hear on 
all sides, and probably most would agree 
—in words. But the words come too 
easily. Which are the “fads” or the 
“frills”? Are we to decide without 
thinking? Is the rule to be “Cut first 
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and think afterward”? Where children 
and their welfare are involved we cannot 
agree to cut first. We must think first. 

Which are “the fads”? Is every new 
thing a “fad,” everything that “they 
didn’t have when we were in school”? 
We cannot say yes to this, for that 
would mean that schools cannot progress. 
It would be like refusing a radio in the 
home on the ground that we didn’t have 
one when we were growing up. 

To decide that way and go no further 
would be foolish. If a radio is a good 
thing to have, we should be glad that 
our children can have more than we had. 
We cannot decide which are fads or 
frills on so simple a basis. What we 
had when we were young cannot settle 
the question. It is the worth of the new 
thing that must decide—its worth in the 
education of our children. 

Health instruction is a new thing. Is 
it a fad? Shall we cut it out? The 
figures give the answer. Where people 
learn better how to live and do it, the 
death rate comes down. ‘The schools 
have helped people know better what to 
eat and how to live. We cannot cut 
out health instruction. 

Is physical education a fad? Only if 
health instruction is a fad. The two go 
together. College girls of this genera- 
tion are, by actual measure, an inch or 
more taller than were the college girls 
of a generation ago, and stronger prob- 
ably in every way. Why is this? How 
did it happen? Athletics, recreation out 
of doors, hiking—all led and fostered by 
physical education—these furnish the 
explanation. Shall we call this a fad 
and cut it out? Not if we think first. 
We cannot. 

How about “after-school athletic cen- 
tres” and “recreational programs”? 
Are they “frills” to go down first when 
budgets are reduced? ‘These are the 
athletics and the out-of-doors recreation 
for the city children who cannot ride off 
after school in a bus to a private play- 
ground or go off to a boarding school or 
college. 

Is it a “fad” for these poorer chil- 
dren to have recreation under trained 
leaders, but not a “fad” for the better- 


to-do to have it? Shall we discount 
health and strength and happiness for 
these? The answer to these questions 
comes irresistibly: When we think first 
—and not cut first—it is not so easy to 
label the new things fads and frills. The 
worth of the things in actual life gives 
us pause. We cannot cut so easily. 

But in spite of all these things, we 
still hear: “Back to the three R’s.” And 
for many, that settles the question. But 
what does it really settle? If we think 
first—before we cut—what shall we 
think? The three R’s do make up the 
oldest part of the elementary school. 
They go back to the time when children 
got their education at home and only 
went to school for “book learning.” 

In that day home was a place where 
father and sons and mother and daugh- 
ters all lived and worked together. The 
ideals and habits of life, the actual man- 
ners and morals, were learned by the 
children as they practiced these things, 
along with their parents, in real life 
situations. Whatever the parents had 
to teach, the children could and did 
learn then and there, as it was needed, 
on the spot. Better teaching or learning 
conditions could hardly be imagined. 

How is it now? The home is greatly 
changed. Father is away all day and 
tired at night. Mother and daughter 
seldom work together as of old. Chil- 
dren are away at school most of the 
day, and after school—if they live in the 
city and are not wealthy—they must 
play on the street, or, if they are for- 
tunate, in a supervised playground. 

How do children to-day learn their 
manners and morals? ‘The _ school 
should teach them, we hear on all sides. 
Can you teach manners or morals out of 
a book by the learning and reciting of 
lessons? Or by the mere command of 
the teacher? . 

Hardly if at all can these things be 
taught that way. Manners and morals 
have to be learned’ mostly on the spot, 
as and because they are needed then and 
there. Discussion after and before may 
and should help, but nothing can take 
the place of the actual life situation. 
To leave out the life situation and com- 
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petent guidance is to leave out the heart 
of the learning process for morals and 
manners. To learn these things, it is 
doing that counts, thoughtful doing that 
sees what is needed to be done here and 
now and why, and then goes ahead and 


does it. There is no other way. The 
good school furnishes this kind of 
education. 


Simply to “go back to the three R’s” 
would thus be dangerous. The home 
used to give the ideals and habits of 
life, the actual morals. But home life 
is so different it does not now have the 
old chance at doing these things. The 
school and the supervised playground 
must now give to children the chance 
for “life,” vigorous, thoughtful social 
life; otherwise the children are too often 
reduced to what the street can give them. 
They learn then street morals and 
manners. 

Gangsters, we now know, are made 
this way. We dare not, then, squeeze 
the life out of school lest we seriously 
hurt the children of this generation. 
The great war gave to the European 
children a terrible legacy of malnutri- 
tion, from which they will never recover. 
We here in America to-day face a like 
danger in the moral realm. A school 
program so cut that it cannot give the 
essential regard to life and conduct will 
do irreparable damage to the boys and 
girls now growing up. 

Americans are prone to fads, possibly 
above all other people. Our teachers 
and schools are at times guilty here. 
But so also may business people fall into 
the like error. What is the cure? 
Surely it is thinking before we act. 
May budget cutting itself become a fad? 
The answer is yes. And with some it 
has already become a fad; it is a fad 
with all who wish to cut without think- 
ing first. 

As one who has in his time seen 
American education, in the world’s 
esteem, move marvelously forward, it 
seems unspeakably tragic if, by hasty 
and unwise action, we not only break 
the fine morale of the American teacher, 
but inflict irreparable damage on the 
rising generation. 


From the New York Evening 
Post— 


Columbia Opens Course on 
Homes 


Seeks to Help Parents Meet Problems 
of Conducting Households 


The establishment of a Home Service 
Institute, offering without tuition six- 
teen short courses designed to help par- 
ents meet the complex problems of 
present-day life, was announced recently 
by Teachers College. 

The courses, following closely the 
lines of the Free Adult Education pro- 
gram instituted recently by the State 
Temporary Relief Administration and 
the State Department of Education, will 
be given by the regular faculty of Teach- 
ers College. No prerequisites or re- 
quirements of any kind are necessary for 
admission to the institute courses. 

Primarily intended as an aid to the 
home makers of the city and the sur- 
rounding community, the courses, begun 
February 20, will be in session until 
April 30. Three open forums were held 
to acquaint the public with the courses. 
A registration fee of $2 is charged for 
each short course. 

“The aim of this new unit,” Dr. Ben- 
jamin R. Andrews, professor of house- 
hold economics at Teachers College, ex- 
plained, “is to teach practical lessons 
which can be used within the home. 
America has a great system of teaching 
practical home making in the rural dis- 
tricts, but very little of this help is 
given to the women in the city. 

“We will show mothers, for example, 
how to save money on food, clothing, 
entertainment, and other household 
items without sacrificing either values or 
satisfaction.” 

Courses to be offered range from in- 
struction in choosing and using textile 
fabrics to training in simple and eco- 
nomical entertaining. Other subjects 
treated in the series are clothing ap- 
preciation—apportioning your dollars 
wisely; your personality and your 
clothes; smart fitting garments—alter- 
ing your pattern to fit you; child man- 
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agement wersus child guidance; shining 
surfaces and freshening fabrics; select- 
ing foods to fit family needs; quickly 
prepared meals, and social hygiene. 

Dr. William F. Russell, dean of 
Teachers College, presided at the forum 
in Horace Mann Auditorium, Febru- 
ary 14. The program was titled “Out- 
side the Home, Looking In.” Speakers 
included Dr. Herbert E. Hawkes, dean 
of Columbia College; Dr. Josephine H. 
Kenyon, associate in health education, 
Teachers College; Willard W. Beatty, 
superintendent of schools, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; Felix M. Warburg, banker and 
trustee of Teachers College; and the 
Reverend Ralph W. Sockman. 

At the February 16 forum, also held 
in Horace Mann Auditorium, speakers 
included Bruce Bliven, editor of The 
New Republic; Mrs. Robert E. Speer, 
Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director of 
the Child Study Association of America; 
Dr. Paul Nystrom, professor of market- 
ing, Columbia University, and Mrs. 
Edith Shatto King of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City. 








From the New York Times— 


Finds Most Women Cannot 
Dress Well 


Teachers College Professor Says They 
Should Learn to Use Artists’ 
Principles 


The majority of women to-day do not 
know how to dress properly or how to 
get the greatest value and satisfaction 
from the money that they spend for 
clothing, according to Miss Lillian H. 
Locke, assistant professor of household 
arts at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

“There are always two things to be 
considered when a woman dresses,” Pro- 
fessor Locke said recently. “First, she 
should dress to make the most of her 
physical appearance and to bring out her 
best points; second, she should dress to 
bring out the best traits of her person- 
ality. The two are quite different 
things. The first has to do with the 


size of nose and lips, and shape of hips, 
while the second has to do with charm 
and grace 

“In bringing out either the physical 
appearance or personality, one has sev- 
eral tools to work with. These are line, 
color, size, shape and proportion of the 
masses which go to make up the cos- 
tume, and the texture of the materials. 
There are certain fundamental princi- 
ples in the use of each of these which 
are necessary for any one to know in 
order to dress effectively. They are 
practically the same rules and princi- 
ples that any artist would use in creat- 
ing an effect in any medium.” 

Professor Locke listed five of these 
principles, as follows: Avoid repetition 
of color or lines; avoid clashing oppo- 
sites of color or lines; try for transition 
of colors; subordinate the entire cos- 
tume to the central color note; and try 
for symmetry of lines. 

Until a woman learns these artistic 
principles she cannot get “the joy and 
satisfaction that creation gives one,” 
Professor Locke continued. 

She added that in order to dress in a 
way that is acceptable to others a 
woman must know something of the 
way different people “react emotionally 
to certain creative effects.” 

“That takes in the whole psychology 
of personal appearance,” she _ said. 
“Fully so per cent of the judgment 
of clothes depends upon the emotions 
rather than the _ intellect. Women 
choose a dress just from an emotional 
standpoint, liking or disliking it for no 
legitimate reason at all, and, as we 
know, emotions are such an unstable 
quality. If reason were used, more last- 
ing satisfaction would undoubtedly be 
received. 

“It is the average person who needs 
to be most careful about clothes. The 
genius will rise in spite of them. For 
the average man or woman it is a de- 
cided asset to dress well. I know sev- 
eral instances where women were turned 
down and jobs given to others having 
less ability but possessing greater taste 
in selecting clothes. Little things like a 
hat, collar, socks, or shirt are some- 
times enough to turn the balance.” 
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From the Wichita (Kan.) Bea- 


con-— 


Plan Defense of America’s Free 
Schools 


By Hazet MacDona.p 


A pledge and a plan not only to defeat 
the opponents of free education but to 
take the offensive in fighting the forces 
which are seeking to undermine it were 
offered for the approval of the conven- 
tion of school administrative officers of 
the National Education Association in 
Minneapolis. 

This was the eagerly-awaited report 
of the body, which, by joint action of 
the executive committees of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
Department of Superintendence, has 
been converted from an “emergency com- 
mittee” into a commission appointed to 
function for duration of the emergency 
in the public schools. 

The report outlines the strategy the 
commission will follow in mobilizing 
the people of America into combat 
against the aristocratic minority which 
would impose the educational standards 
of a peasant civilization upon this 
country. 

As drafted by Professor John K. Nor- 
ton of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and his commission, the re- 
port states: 

“We have been meek long enough. 
The time has come to go out against 
those who, because of selfishness or ig- 
norance, or both, would make children 
the victims of the times. 

“Instead of shrinking from the attacks 
which are being made upon public edu- 
cation, we should meet its challengers 
on their own ground. 

“A project is being organized whereby 
the public in general will be encouraged 
to give answers to the questions which 
are being raised concerning the purposes 
and scope of public education. For ex- 
ample, do the parents of this nation 
want, or do they not want, free public 
high schools? Does the principle still 
hold that every child shall be provided 
the particular opportunities which are 


required in order that he may develop 
such talent as he may possess? We will 
seek mandate from the rank and file of 
parents and of citizens on questions such 
as these. 

“This project is based on the princi- 
ple that, if the purposes, scope, and pro- 
cedures of public education are sound, 
they will bear scrutiny even in a time 
of depression and that such scrutiny 
will strengthen the position of the 
schools. 

“A survey has been made of organiza- 
tions, publications, and other agencies 
which are exercising influence on the de- 
velopment of education. We expect to 
know more accurately who is for, and 
who is against, free public education, 
and why. We will use the information 
gained on these questions. 

“We are greatly encouraged to dis- 
cover how many groups are ready to 
fight for the American and oppose 
the European idea of what a school sys- 
tem should be.” 

The suggested popular survey, it was 
indicated, might be patterned after one 
undertaken by Joseph Marr Gwin, su- 
perintendent of San Francisco schools, 
in which the entire voting population 
was canvassed for its opinion of every 
item in the school curriculum. 

Regional conferences would be or- 
ganized to direct the survey. 

The report resumes: 

“We call upon those who sit in the 
key places of business and financial con- 
trol to spend less time and money in 
subsidizing economy leagues and _ so- 
called tax-payers’ organizations which 
indiscriminately strike at every public 
service, including the schools which the 
people have created to educate their 
children. 

“The teachers stand ready to join 
with industrial, financial, and _ political 
leaders and with all other groups in 
carrying forward any social program for 
economic reconstruction. They will op- 
pose with every resource at their com- 
mand the effort of any selfish group to 
create a peasant class in the United 
States. Teachers will stand foursquare 
with parents and with all intelligent 
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citizens of the nation to fight the impo- 
sition of peasant standards upon the 
American people.” 


From the New York Times— 


Back to the Farm Is Trend of 
Slump 





Hoover Committee Reports That 
Rural Population Has Returned to 
1910 Peak 


Since early in the depression there has 
been a real back-to-the-farm movement, 
according to a monograph on rural social 
trends published recently under the di- 
rection of former President Hoover's 
Research Committee on Social Trends. 

The rural population outside villages 
reached its peak in 1910, then began to 
decline, but the recent return movement 
has brought the farm population back 
to the 1910 peak, according to the au- 
thors, Edmund de S. Brunner, professor 
of education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and J. H. Kolb, pro- 
fessor of rural sociology, College of Ag- 
riculture, University of Wisconsin. 

The city population is still concen- 
trated in a few states, the monograph 
points out, leaving the majority of the 
states inhabited by a predominantly rural 
population. 

The monograph stresses the develop- 
ment of the rural population into two 
classes, the farm people and the non- 
farm people, most of whom are villagers. 
According to the authors, the decline in 
the proportion of rural people to city 
people, at least in the 1920-30 decade, 
was caused entirely by loss in the farm 
population, and during this time non- 
farm population not only gained numeri- 
cally, but became a larger portion of the 
total population. In 1930 the non-farm 
or agricultural village population had 
increased to 23,600,000, as against 20,- 
000,000 ten years previous. In the same 
period the farm population declined 
from 31,300,000 to 30,000,000. 

The rapid growth of the non-farm 
population outside the cities brings the 


agricultural village into a new promi- 
nence as the centre of rural America’s 
social and economic life, according to 
the monograph, which notes that old 
conflicts between the farmer and the 
villager are disappearing and codéperation 
in many spheres of activity is on the 
increase. 

The authors show that despite the 
changes wrought by machinery and im- 
proved communication a great part of 
the nation remains definitely rural not 
only numerically, but also culturally, 
because the countryside has been able 
to resist the influence of the city and 
other forces which led observers of a 
generation ago to predict the early dis- 
integration of the neighborhood, the de- 
cline of the village, the disappearance of 
the country store and the country 
church. 

“Although profound changes have 
taken place,” the authors observe, “ru- 
ral America has not been engulfed in an 
urban civilization. It has remained dis- 
tinctive and __ self-conscious. Rural 
America in 1929-30 was revealed as ad- 
justing itself to the new forces let loose 
in the world rather than succumbing to 
them.” 

Throughout the period 1920-30 agri- 
culture alone of the major industries of 
the United States was a depressed in- 
dustry. By 1929 it seemed as if the end 
of the period of adjustment might be in 
sight. Then came the world-wide indus- 
trial depression, which greatly aggra- 
vated the agricultural situation. 

Based on census statistics, the mono- 
graph traced the movement from farm 
to city and from city to farm, showing 
a relation between decrease in farm in- 
come and movement cityward, and a 
corresponding relation between decrease 
in business activity and a movement back 
to the farm, which is now found to be 
considerable. — 

The studies show that the migration 
from the home farm begins at the age 
of 18 and ends at about 30; that daugh- 
ters are more likely to leave home than 
sons, the children of tenant farmers 
than those of owners; and that from 
80 to 90 per cent of the migrants stay 
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within 100 miles of their homes, a ma- 
jority within fifty miles. There is a 
tendency for those who go to the city to 
enter the professional and the unskilled 
labor groups, or, according to the au- 
thors, “the city seems to attract the best 
and least qualified of the farm youth.” 

An examination of the return to the 
farm, on the other hand, showed, ac- 
cording to the answers of 10,000 back- 
to-the-landers of the depression, that 16 
per cent said they could save more 
money on the farm, 14 per cent felt 
that city work was too uncertain and 
too hard, 10 per cent liked the inde- 
pendence of farm life, 20 per cent dis- 
liked the city, 27 per cent said the city 
was not a fit place in which to rear 
children and that they had returned to 
the farm for the sake of health and bet- 
ter all-round living conditions. Among 
these families, 77 per cent had previ- 
ously farmed, husband or wife or both 
of 10 per cent more of the families had 
been born on farms, and the remaining 
13 per cent were families with only ur- 
ban experience. 








From the New York Herald- 
Tribune— 


Children Like Radio Programs 
Mothers Condemn, Survey 
Shows 


“Nerve Shattering, Horror Inspiring” 
Features Are Best, Consensus of 
286 Youngsters from 8 to 13, 
Teachers College Session 
Told; Cantor Approved 


The wide variance between a mother’s 
conception of what her child should hear 
on the radio and the child’s own taste in 
programs was described to students of 
elementary education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, by represen- 
tatives of the mothers of Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Mrs. George Ernst, chairman of a 
committee appointed by the Parent- 
Teachers Association of Fox Meadow 
School, Scarsdale, discussed the origin 
of the movement for “saner” juvenile 
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programs and disclosed the respective 
ratings of several programs as deter- 
mined from two sets of questionnaires, 
one answered by the children, the other 
by parents and teachers. 

The choices were generally diametri- 
cally opposed. The children liked best 
the programs which the mothers and 
teachers asserted “shatter their nerves, 
stimulate emotions of horror and teach 
bad grammar.” The mothers favored 
programs which were disliked by most 
of 286 children taking the test. 

The mothers’ committee gave its low- 
est rating of “very poor” to the pro- 
grams of Skippy, Little Orphan Annie, 
Detectives Black and Blue, Myrt and 
Marge, the Shadow, and Howard Thur- 
ston—Magician. All these programs 
were popular among the children. 

Little Orphan Annie, decried by the 
parents because of its “bad emotional 
effect and unnatural voice,” was ranked 
with Eddie Cantor as the children’s most 
popular choice. Fifty-eight per cent of 
the children listened to it regularly. 
Sixty-three per cent listened to Skippy, 
which was called “a low type detective 
story with bad emotional effect upon 
children,” and 43 per cent listened regu- 
larly to Myrt and Marge, which was 
pronounced “pure trash” and a “combi- 
nation of affectation and sophistication.” 

The mothers and teachers gave their 
highest rating of “excellent” to only five 
programs. They were Roses and 
Drums, Current Events, Today’s News, 
Great Moments in History, and Dram- 
atized News Events. This choice was 
approved by 5 of the 286 children. The 
other children rated them from twenty- 
ninth to fortieth in popularity. 

The children, who were from eight 
to thirteen years old, checked the ques- 
tionnaire once if they listened to a pro- 
gram and twice if it was their most 
popular number. In some instances a 
program was widely followed but not 
so popular. 

Chandu had the largest audience; 71 
per cent of the children listened to it and 
it was third in popularity. The mothers 
rated it “poor” and the teachers com- 
mented “The man’s voice would scare 
you to death.” 
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The only program on which parents 
and children agreed was Eddie Cantor. 
It was the program best liked by chil- 
dren and was indorsed as “good” by the 
parents. Fifty-nine per cent of the chil- 
dren listened to it. Other programs 
followed by more than 40 per cent of 
the children were Captain Jack, the 
Goldbergs, Amos ’n’ Andy, and Buck 
Rogers. 

Each program came on the air be- 
tween 4:45 and 9 p.m., when the 
children were home from school, and 
each program was reviewed by five or 
more mothers, then classified. A few of 
the programs are broadcast daily, but 
most are on the air two or three times 
a week. The mothers’ ratings follow: 


Excellent—Roses and Drums, Current 
Events, To-day’s News, Great Mo- 
ments in History, Dramatized News 
Events. 

Very Good—True 
Sports-Ford Frick. 

Good—The Singing Lady (younger chil- 
dren only), The Lone Wolf Tribe, 
Buck Rogers, The Goldbergs, Eddie 
Cantor. 

Fair—The Lady Next Door, The Fly- 

ing Family, Seckatary Hawkins, Ad- 

ventures of the Safety Soldiers, Amos 


Animal _ Stories, 
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’‘n’ Andy, The 


Ray 
Knight, A Wayside Cottage, Fu Man- 
chu Mystery (older children only), 
Rin Tin Tin Thriller. 

Poor—Bobby Benson, Paul Wing, Story 
Man, Uncle Don, Betty Boop, Just 


Jesters Trio, 


Plain Bill, Boys’ Club, Five Star 
Theater (Marx Brothers), Charlie 
Chan, Chandu, Eno Crime Club. 

Very poor—Skippy, Little Orphan An- 
nie, Detectives Black and Blue, Myrt 
and Marge, The Shadow, Howard 
Thurston—M agician. 


The same list was submitted to the 
children and they were asked to tell the 
type of program they liked. The 
“thriller” was named by 47 per cent, 16 
per cent chose “comedy,” 8 per cent 
wanted “sketches,” 7 per cent, sports; 
4 per cent, music; 4 per cent, history, 
and 2 per cent, news. One youngster 
was more specific. 

“TI want a blood-curdling murder,” he 
wrote. 

The children were asked if they would 
listen to musical appreciation programs 
if the programs were broadcast evenings 
instead of during school hours. Nearly 
half the children said “no,” a quarter 
answered “yes,” and the remainder were 


doubtful. 
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Educational Administration 


Professor George D. Strayer spent 
March 3 and 4 in Scranton, Pa., at the 
Northeastern District Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. He addressed the general meeting 
on “Education and the Present Eco- 
nomic Situation” and a joint meeting of 
county and district superintendents and 
supervising principals on “Creative Ad- 
ministration.” 


The Administration Club met at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. Strayer on 
Friday evening, March 24. Professor 
John K. Norton discussed the recent 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence held in Minneapolis. 


At the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence Professor Paul R. Mort 
spoke before the State Directors of Re- 
search, a section of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association, the De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals, 
and a meeting of State Superintendents 
on various phases of the report of the 
National Survey of School Finance. 


On March 14 Professor Mort addressed 
the Union County Conference of 
Teachers Associations at the Jefferson 
High School, Elizabeth, N. J., and on 
March 16 the annual meeting of the 
New Jersey County Federation of 
Boards of Education at Cape May 


Court House, on the financing of educa- 
tion in New Jersey. 


Professor Mort spoke before the West- 
chester County Teachers Association at 
its annual meeting held in White Plains, 
N. Y., on April 8. He spent April 12, 
13, and 14 in Minneapolis speaking be- 
fore various meetings held in connection 
with Schoolmen’s Week. 


The two reports of the National Survey 
of School Finance—State Support for 
Public Education and Research Prob- 
lems in School Finance—are now off the 
press and may be obtained from the 
American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. The 
first report of the National Survey of 
School Finance—Bibliography on Educa- 
tional Finance—is available at the Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


A score card and tentative standards for 
school business administration have been 
prepared by Professor N. L. Engelhardt. 
They are now available in mimeographed 
form only. 


Practical School Economies, by Dr. 
H. H. Linn, Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Business Affairs, Muskegon 
Public Schools, Muskegon, Mich., has 
been accepted for inclusion in the 
Strayer-Engelhardt School Administra- 
tion Series, published by the Bureau of 
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Publications of Teachers College. This 
volume will be off the press in June. 
Dr. Linn has included recommendations 
for economies which, if followed, will 
result in the saving of many dollars in 
school systems throughout the United 
States. 


Mr. William L. Carter, a former stu- 
dent in educational administration at 
Teachers College, has been made super- 
vising principal of the Jericho Public 
Schools, Jericho, L. I., N. Y. 


The 1933-1934 Catalog of Courses is 
the first announcement to come from the 
Canal Zone Junior College. This Jun- 
ior College was established in conform- 
ance with the recommendations made in 
the school survey which was made three 
years ago by the Division of Field 
Studies, Teachers College. 


The following candidates for the doc- 
torate have recently passed their final 
examinations. Their dissertations are 
now being printed. 


V. C. Arnspicer. Measuring the Effective- 
ness of Sound Pictures as Teaching Aids. 


R. S. Pirkin. Public School Support in the 
United States during Periods of Eco- 
nomic Depression. 


J. W. SAHLstrom. Some Code Controls of 
School Building Construction in Ameri- 
can Cities. 


T. F. Tyrer. An Appraisal of Radio 
Broadcasting in the Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities. 


Dr. M. R. Trabue led the student- 
faculty discussion group in educational 
administration on February 8. He re- 
viewed the work done by the Unemploy- 
ment Stability Research Organization in 
Minneapolis during the past year. 
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Supervising Principal Henry R. Konrad, 
Port Carbon, Pa., a member of Educa- 
tion s329c during the Summer Session 
of 1932, reviewed Der Neue Schulbau 
im in- Und Ausland, by Dr. Julius 
Vischer, in The Architectural Record of 
February. 


Stimulation of Educational Undertak- 
ings, by J. Wayne Wrightstone, and The 
Administration of Endowments, by 
Charles F. Dienst, both Doctor’s disser- 
tations, have recently been published by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. 


Child Development Institute 


Professor Lois Hayden Meek attended 
the regional conference of the Progres- 
sive Education Association in Philadel- 
phia, February 3 and 4. She partici- 
pated in the panel discussion headed by 
Professor Harold Rugg at the opening 
session and conducted a group discussion 
the following afternoon on “Parent- 
Teacher Groups Face New Responsi- 
bilities.” 

The Child Development Institute ex- 
hibit at the conference was organized by 
Miss Frances McClelland. It consisted 
of photographs of the nursery school and 
research projects, monographs, reprints 
of articles by members of the staff, and 
pamphlets describing the work of the 
Institute. 


Mrs. Margaret G. Benz and Mr. E. G. 
Osborne have been asked by the Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association to become mem- 
bers of a committee on Marriage and 
the Home. This committee will con- 
sider the work of parent education with 
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special reference to marriage relation- 
ships. 


Mr. Osborne has been asked to serve on 
the Joint Advisory Council of the United 
Parents Association to consider train- 
ing of lay workers. He is also a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee on Mental Hy- 
giene and Parent Education of the New 
York City Committee on Mental 
Hygiene. 


Publications by the staff of the Institute 
during the past few months include 
“Language Patterns of Pre-School Chil- 
dren,” by Mary S. Fisher in The Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education for De- 
cember; “Suggested Experiments in the 
Field of Pre-Parental Education,” by 
Bess V. Cunningham and Ruth Connor 
in Teachers College Record for Janu- 
ary; An Individual Study Guide, by 
Grace Langdon, to be used with her 
book Home Guidance for Young Chil- 
dren, published by the John Day Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Mr. Osborne gave a talk on March 11 
on “The Training of Children for Lei- 
sure,” over Station WINS in the radio 
series of the Leisure-Time Service Bu- 
reau of the Heckscher Foundation. 


Professor Meek took an active part in 
the meetings of the annual conference 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion held in Chicago, March 2, 3, and 4. 
She was a member of the panel at the 
Opening session when the topic under dis- 
cussion was “Educational Implications 
of the Changing Social Order.” She 
was also a member of the panel, and 
read a paper on the discussion of “The 
Obligations of the Schools for Parent 
Education,” and led a discussion group 


which had under consideration the prob- 
lems connected with the preservation of 
the essentials in education. 


Four members of the Institute staff— 
Professor Meek, Miss Christine Heinig, 
Miss Langdon, and Dr. Marie Muhlfeld 
—will conduct a week’s program at the 
National Recreation School of New 
York City April 3 to 10 on recreation 
in the preschool field. As a part of this 
program the students of the school will 
come to the Institute one or two morn- 
ings to observe its activities in this field. 





Educational Economics 


Professor H. F. Clark has spoken re- 
cently at Philadelphia, Pa., before the 
Regional Conference of the Progressive 
Education Association on “What Can 
Education Do in the Present Economic 
Situation?”; at Manhasset, L. I., on 
“Relation of Education and Economic 
Welfare”; at the Y.M.C.A. in New 
York City on “Your Job and the Ma- 
chine”; and before the New York Voca- 
tional Guidance Association on “Eco- 
nomic Myths and Their Relation to 
Vocational Guidance.” 








Educational Sociology 


Professor David Snedden addressed the 
Schoolmasters’ Association of New York 
February 17 on “Troubled Educators 
in Times of Trouble.” At the meeting 
of the Kappa Chapter of Kappa Delta 
Pi on February 24 he spoke on “Prob- 
lems in the Valuation of Learnings.” 


Professor Daniel H. Kulp, II, is offer- 
ing this semester a new course based on 
the report of President Hoover’s Re- 
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search Committee on Recent Social 
Trends in the United States. 


On February 8 Professor Kulp ad- 
dressed the elementary and high school 
teachers of Allentown, Pa., on “Some 
Analyses of Pupils’ Social Worlds for 
an Understanding of Behavior Prob- 
lems.” On the same day he addressed 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club on “The United States as a Dan- 
ger to World Peace.” 


Mrs. Rachel Davis DuBois, a candidate 
for the Ph.D. degree in the Educational 
Sociology department, under Professor 
Kulp’s supervision, is experimenting to 
determine the relative effectiveness of 
the assembly, the formal classroom, and 
the home room in influencing interna- 
tional and interracial attitudes among 
white junior and senior high school stu- 
dents. Mrs. DuBois is giving a course 
to teachers under the auspices of Boston 
University and Harvard University in 
the methods of creating tolerant atti- 
tudes. 


Professor Kulp is coéperating with Pro- 
fessor Goodwin Watson by offering his 
services as sociologist in the Educational 
Clinic of Teachers College, especially in 
connection with the former’s course in 
Clinical Sociology. 


Members of the Educational Sociology 
Club are enjoying a series of interesting 
experiences this semester. The program 
of the club’s activities is as follows: 
February 25, visit to New York Stock 
Exchange; March 4, visit to Women’s 
prison; March 11, visit to Welfare 
Island; March 13, meeting—address by 
Owen Lovejoy of the Children’s Aid 
Society and Child Labor Committee: 
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“Dealing with the Transient Boy”; 
March 17, visit to the New York Times 
plant; April 8, visit to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank; April 21, visit to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company; April 24, 
trip to centers in Harlem, including a 
night club; May 5, visit to Children’s 
Village and Sleepy Hollow. 








Elementary Education 


At a meeting of the elementary major 
alumni, at the Hotel Marseilles, New 
York City, which was attended by a 
number of former major students from 
the metropolitan area, Professor Wil- 
liam A. McCall made an interesting 
presentation of the Sino-Japanese situa- 
tion. The close contacts which Profes- 
sor McCall had in his work in the orient 
eminently fit him for handling this sub- 
ject, which he enlivened with accounts 
of experiences with people in both coun- 
tries. 


Professors J. R. McGaughy, E. H. 
Reeder, and Lois C. Mossman, and Miss 
Roma Gans attended the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence in 
Minneapolis. Professors McGaughy 
and Reeder took part in programs at the 
convention, and Miss Gans spoke at the 
Teachers College banquet. Professor 
Mossman was busy with plans for the 
next yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, as she is 
chairman of the committee delegated 
with the responsibility for preparing it. 

En route to Minneapolis, Miss Gans 
addressed a group of teachers at Battle 


Creek, Mich. 


Several afternoon teas have been held by 
the students in the department in the 
past few weeks. At one meeting Profes- 
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sor Sallie B. Tannahill of the Fine Arts 
department gave an interesting talk on 
art. At another meeting opportunity 
was provided for the new members of 
the major course to become better ac- 
quainted. On still another occasion a 
program of violin and piano numbers 
was given by Miss Jean Woodward, 
daughter of Mr. Frederick Woodward, 
who is well known in the department, 
and Miss Montford, both students in 
the Juilliard School of Music. At the 
last tea Miss Theodora Thomson, a 
member of this year’s major course read 
selections from Professor David Eugene 
Smith’s translation of the Rubaiyat. 
An interesting hour was spent in com- 
paring these with the Fitzgerald version. 


The major course in elementary educa- 
tion has been organized on a somewhat 
different basis for the current semester, 
in an experimental effort to improve the 
offering. Early reports indicate that the 
reorganization has resulted even more 
favorably than was originally antici- 
pated. The opinions of a number of the 
leaders in various fields in Teachers 
College on several of the perplexing 
angles of the elementary school curric- 
ulum are being sought. Each person ap- 
pearing before the group is asked to 
answer two questions of universal inter- 
est—whether it shall be the purpose of 
the elementary school curriculum to per- 
petuate the present social order or 
whether it shall be the purpose of the 
elementary school curriculum to lead in 
building a new social order—while the 
remainder of the questions deal with the 
specific field of the individual instructor 
concerned. Despite the fact that a great 
diversity of opinion is found on many 
details, the discussions are proving very 
stimulating and helpful. A _ total of 


twelve presentations and discussions on 
the elementary curriculum is planned. 
Other approaches to the curriculum prob- 
lem include the help of subject matter 
experts in the various fields and a series 
of visitations to representative schools in 
the vicinity of Teachers College. 


One meeting of the elementary major 
course which resulted in a great deal of 
unlooked-for publicity was an hour 
dealing with the influence of radio pro- 
grams and their supervision. Mrs. 
George Ernst of the Scarsdale Parent- 
Teacher Association presented a highly 
interesting piece of research which she 
and some other parents in the Fox 
Meadow School had prepared. These 
parents had exerted considerable effort 
to find out what children’s preferences 
in radio programs were as well as to find 
out what the parents and teachers thought 
about the programs to which the chil- 
dren were listening. The results of this 
research are presented on page 609 of 
this issue of THe Recorp. 


The Elementary Club recently selected 
the following officers for the second se- 
mester: president, Miss Grace Willmott, 
Lexington, Ky.; vice-president, Mr. 
H. E. Kentopp, Elgin, Neb.; treasurer, 
Mr. Howard Conklin, Coldwater, 
Mich.; secretary, Miss Theodora Thom- 
son of India. 





English 
Professor Ida A. Jewett was one of the 
speakers for the round table on English 
at the Ninth Annual Junior High School 
Conference held at New York University 
March 10 and 11. The topic discussed 
was “Correctness versus Spontaneity 
in English Expression in the New Era.” 
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Fine Arts 


Professor Sallie B. Tannahill has been 
elected to membership in the Advisory 
Council of the Art Section of the Com- 


mercial Education Association of the 
New York City High Schools. 


Miss Elise Ruffini gave a talk on “The 
Importance of Design in All Art Work,” 
before members of the New York So- 
ciety of Craftsmen, at the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association, February 23. 


A delightful talk on “The Creative Art 
of the Indians of the Southwest” was 
given to the department and its friends 
on March 8 by Miss Olive Rush of 
Santa Fe, N. M. Miss Rush, who is a 
sister of Mr. Charles E. Rush, former 
librarian of Teachers College, is an art- 
ist of distinction and has designed mu- 
rals for private homes, school buildings, 
and hotels in different sections of the 
country. 


Mr. Albert W. Heckman, formerly as- 
sistant professor of fine arts at Teachers 
College, was the guest speaker at the 
Fine Arts Club social hour March 2. 
Later in the evening Mrs. Heckman, 
who is a concert violinist, gave some de- 
lightful selections. 


Another of the series of exhibits of chil- 
dren’s art work which the department 
has been enjoying this year was one 
from Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege. It was shown during the first two 
weeks of March. 





Guidance and Personnel 


Professor Harry D. Kitson attended the 
conventions of the National Vocational 
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Guidance Association and the American 
College Personnel Association at Minne- 
apolis, February 23 to 25. Students in 
guidance and personnel who also at- 
tended were Edgar M. Stover, president 
of the Teachers College Branch of the 
Association, and David S. Garber. 


The Doctor’s dissertation of Walter H. 
Adams, The Placement of Students in 
Teaching Positions as Carried on by 
Higher Educational Institutions, has re- 
cently been published privately. Dr. 
Adams is dean of students at Abilene 
Christian College, Abilene, Tex. 


On February 18, Professor Kitson gave 
a tea at his apartment in honor of the 
new students in guidance and personnel. 
About fifty persons attended. Mrs. Si- 
mon Tulchin delighted the guests by 
singing a group of Russian songs. 





Household Arts 


A feature of great interest to members 
of the Household Arts staff and to 
homemakers registered for the short 
courses offered, is the Home Service In- 
stitute which is being held during the 
Spring Session. Three public programs 
dealing with various home and family 
problems were given at the beginning of 
the Institute. Following these, many 
short courses dealing with nutrition, 
cooking, clothing, home art, child de- 
velopment, home finances, home man- 
agement, and-equipment are being given. 
The work of the Institute is being ex- 
tended over the air. Biweekly talks by 
members of the Household Arts staff 
are broadcast over station WOR each 
Monday and Thursday morning at 9:30 
o'clock. 
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Professor Benjamin R. Andrews will 
read a paper on “Economic Security for 
the Family” before the Eastern Arts As- 
sociation meeting at Washington, D. C., 
April 27. 


The Anna Garlin Spencer Memorial 
Committee, in codperation with Teach- 
ers College, gave three Tribute Lectures 
during March in honor of Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, late lecturer in social 
science. The lectures were as follows: 
“Anna Garlin Spencer, Prophet of the 
Modern Family,” by Dr. Valeria Parker, 
M.D.; “Marriage and Morals—What 
Bertrand Russell Does Not See,” by Dr. 
Henry Neumann, Leader, Brooklyn So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture; “The Church 
and Education for the Family,” by Dr. 
T. Foster Wood, Secretary, Commission 
on Marriage and the Home, Federal 
Council of Churches. 

It is the purpose of the Memorial 
Committee to establish a permanent lec- 
tureship on social and family education 
in memory of Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
1851-1931, special lecturer in social sci- 
ence at Teachers College. The follow- 
ing organizations are associated with the 
Memorial Committee: American Social 
Hygiene Association, American Unita- 
rian Association, Child Study Associa- 
tion, League of Nations Association, 
Meadville Theological Seminary, Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 
National Council of Women of the 
United States, National Motion Picture 
League, New York School for Social 
Work, Teachers College, Women’s Con- 
ference of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture, and Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom. 


Furnishing and Equipment for Residence 
Halls, by Mary De Garmo Bryan and 


Etta H. Handy, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. 


Kindergarten-First Grade 


Professor Mary M. Reed is advising and 
sponsoring a group of students who are 
working with Dr. Hugh G. Rowell and 
a parents’ group in North Tarry- 
town, N. Y., on community problems in 
relation to the education of young chil- 
dren. 

Professor Reed attended the National 
Education Association meetings in 
Minneapolis, and the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association meetings in Chicago, 
visiting also the National College of 
Education at Evanston, IIl., the public 
and private schools ‘of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and those in Winnetka, III. 


Miss Edith Conard gave two assembly 
talks to the pupils of the upper elemen- 
tary grades in Horace Mann School and 
showed motion pictures of children in the 
Orient. 


Miss Grace Langdon attended the Pro- 
gressive Education Association meetings 
in Chicago, March 4 to 6. 


On March 1 Miss Charlotte Garrison 
gave a general talk on the kindergarten 
before the Kindergarten Club of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


The program of the Easter Alumnae 
Conference to be held under the auspices 
of the department of Nursery School and 
Kindergarten—First Grade Education of 
Teachers College, Friday and Saturday, 
April 21 and 22, is presented on the fol- 
lowing page. 
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CONFERENCE ON THE 
EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE 
FOUR- AND FIVE-YEAR-OLD CHILD 


TO BE HELD AT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATION AS IT MIGHT BE 


EDUCATION AS IT IS 


EDUCATION: THE FUTURE—WHAT 
SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT? 


Friday Afternoon, April 21 


Topic: Epucation As It Micut Be. 
fessor Patty S. Hill, Chairman. 
“Towards Utopia in a Rural Public 
School.” Miss Elsie R. Clapp, Ballard 
School, Louisville, Ky. 
“Towards Utopia in Education.” 
Dewey. 


Pro- 


Dr. John 


Friday Evening, April 21 
Toric: Epucation As Ir Is 
The Present Economic Crisis As It Affects 
Elimination and Overcrowding in Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades—Round Table 
Discussion. Miss Margaret Holmes, Chair- 
man (Assistant Director of Kindergartens 
in New York City). 
Discussion Leaders: Miss Julia W. Abbot, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Caroline Aborn, 
Boston, Mass.; Miss Edna Dean Baker, 
Chicago, Ill.; Miss Bertha Barwis, Trenton, 
N. J.; Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston, Mass. 


Saturday Morning, April 22 


Topic: Epucation As It Is (Continued) 
The Present Status of Educational Budgets 
in Relation to the Protection of Young 
Children. Dr. George D. Strayer, Chair- 
man. 

“The Economic Aspects of Educational 
Budgets.” Dr. Joseph McGoldrick, De- 
partment of Public Law and Jurisprudence, 
Columbia University. 

“Amount of Instruction Cost Allotted to 
Kindergartens.” Dr. Ben G. Graham, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Saturday, April 22, Luncheon Session 


Topic: EpucaTion: THe Fururt—WHuHAT 
SHALL We Do Asout IT? Professor Mary 
M. Reed, Chairman, 
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“Reconstructing Legislation.” Dr. Mary 
Dabney Davis, Senior Specialist in Nursery 
School, Kindergarten, Primary Education, 
Office of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

“Reconstructing Public Opinion.” Dr. Wil- 
lard H. Beatty, Superintendent of Schools, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

“Reconstructing the Administrative Units in 
Kindergarten-Primary Education.” Dr, 
Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Reconstructing the Teacher.” 
Patty S. Hill. 


Professor 


In order to make it possible for large 
numbers of teachers in the lower field 
of education to attend this conference 
every effort is being made to reduce to 
a minimum the costs of travel and ac- 
commodation. To further this end the 
College has generously offered to confer- 
ence guests the use of its dormitory 
rooms without expense for Friday night, 
April 21. 
limited, reservations will be made in 
the order in which they are received. 
Week-end rates of about a fare and a 
quarter can be secured from all rail- 
roads. 

In view of the fact that the National 
Education Association meetings were 
held in the Middle West this year, it is 
hoped that this conference will bring to- 
gether a large number of those who 
were unable to go to Minneapolis. 
Teachers College alumnae are requested 
to spread the news of this conference by 
sending in names of those who will wel- 
come notification of programs and plans. 


As the number of rooms is 








Latin 


Professor W. L. Carr addressed the 
Latin teachers of Westchester County at 
White Plains, N. Y., March 8 on “Latin 
in the Junior High School.” 
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Professor Carr will read a paper at the 
twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South to be held at Williams- 
burg, Va., April 13 to 15. The subject 
of his paper will be “Vocabulary Den- 
sity in High School Latin.” 








Library 

Professor Carter Alexander has an arti- 
cle entitled “Selecting Magazines for 
Teachers Starved for Professional Vita- 
mins,” in the School Executives Maga- 
zine for April. It discusses standards, 
and lists seven educational periodicals 
which meet them. 


The following is a selection from Stray 
Library Leaves of the 1932 and 1933 
publications in education and related 
fields which have been added to the 
Teachers College Library during the 
past month. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

HucHes, A. W. Carrying the Mail. 
Teachers College. 

Wuitre House CONFERENCE ON CHILD 
HEALTH AND Protection. Growth and 
Development of the Child pt. 1-2. Cen- 
tury. 

Wirtrets, F. Set the Children’ Free. 
(Translated by E. and C. Paul.) Nor- 
ton. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Draper, E. M. AND Roperts, A. C. Study 
Guide in Secondary Education. Century. 

E.us, E. An Evaluation of State Pro- 
grams of Secondary Education. George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

Hurp, A. W. Codperative Experimenta- 
tion in Materials and Methods in Sec- 
ondary School Physics. Teachers Col- 
lege. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Jones, E. Comprehensive Examinations in 
American Colleges. Macmillan. 


McGinnis, H. J. The State Teachers Col- 
lege President. George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Morrow, P. R. anp Misuorr, W. O. Guide 
to Thesis Writing. Authors, Athens, Ga. 


EDUCATION—GENERAL 


Asetson, H. H. Art of Educational Re- 
search. World Book. 

Anperson, R. N. The Disabled Man and 
His Vocational Adjustment. Institute for 
the Crippled and Disabled. New York. 

Bowigz, J. A. American Schools of Busi- 
ness. Pitman, London. 

Bryan, M. DeG. anno Hanpy, E. H. Fur- 
nishings and Equipment for Residence 
Halls. Teachers College. 

Jorcenson, C. An Analysis of Certain 
Psychological Tests by the Spearman 
Factor Method. E. A. Gold, London. 

Kivcpatrick, W. H. The Educational Fron- 
tier. Century. 

KrisHNAyA, S. G. The Rural Community 
and the School. Association Press, Cal- 
cutta, India. 

Metvin, A. G. Education for a New Era. 
Day. 

Miter, D. W. Orientation in Educational 
Psychology. Badger. 

Tapa, H. The Dynamics of Education. 
Kegan Paul, London. 

Wricnt, L. M. Literature and Education 
in Early Quakerism. Iowa Univ. 


OTHER INTERESTING ADDITIONS 


Arxricut, F. A B C of Technocracy. 
Harper. 

Brunner, E. pe S. and Kors, J. H. Rural 
Social Trends. McGraw-Hill. 

Cuase, §. Technocracy, an Interpretation. 
Day. 

Hernpon, J. G. Your New Income Tax. 
Winston. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL 
CooperRATION. Reorganization of Educa- 
tion in China. World Peace Foundation. 

Orteca ¥ Gasset, J. The Modern Theme. 
Norton. 

ScHLEsINGER, A. M. anv Fox, D. R. Rise 
of the City. (History of American Life, 
vol. 10.) Macmillan. 

Wyatt, H. G. Art of Feeling. Houghton 
Mifflin. 
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Lincoln School 


Professor Jesse H. Newlon addressed 
the Parents’ Association of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Laboratory Schools Feb- 
ruary 23 on “Secondary Education in a 
Changing Society.” At Minneapolis he 
addressed the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education As- 
sociation on “The Educational Implica- 
tions of Modern Technology,” February 
27, and gave two talks on the high 
school curriculum at sessions of the De- 
partment, February 28 and March 1. 
On February 25 Professor Newlon pre- 
sided at a discussion of “Theses Relat- 
ing to Educational Associations” by the 
National Council of Education. These 
theses were prepared by Professor New- 
lon in advance of the meeting and were 
put into printed form for the occasion. 


Mr. Christian E. Burckel spoke March 
11 at the Ninth Annual Junior High 
School Conference, held at New York 
University, on “Shall Mathematics Be 
Taught as a Separate Subject?” 


Mr. Irving Cheyette has composed a 
song, dedicated to American parents, 
called “Stand by the Schools.” . The 
words were written by Superintendent 
William H. Holmes of Mount Vernon, 
oe we 


Mr. H. Emmet Brown acted as judge 
at the Bronxville Public Speaking Con- 
test held February 15. 








Music 


Through the Committee on Relief for 
Unemployed Musicians a group of 
thirty symphony men have been assigned 
for regular duty four days a week at 
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Teachers College. This group forms in 
itself a well-balanced orchestra and 
when it is combined with the regular 
college orchestra a symphony group of 
more than one hundred players is cre- 
ated. Both the large and the small 
group are used in classes in advanced 
instrumental conducting for laboratory 
purposes. 


The department was active in arranging 
for a unique program for the In-and- 
About New York Music Supervisors 
Club at Town Hall on March 11. Mr. 
Percy Grainger spoke on “Single 
Wretchedness or Group Bliss in Mu- 
sic,” and illustrated with a considerable 
battery of instruments his contention 
that teachers must provide many more 
opportunities than they now do for 
group music-making by the layman. 


Miss Lilla Belle Pitts, part-time instruc- 
tor at Teachers College, spoke at New 
York University on March 11 at the 
Spring Conference of Secondary School 
Teachers. 


Professor Peter W. Dykema addressed 
the Associated Music Teachers League 
of New York City on March 10 regard- 
ing the means by which professional mu- 
sicians can prepare themselves for teach- 
ing music in the schools, and on March 
14 he spoke at the Child Study Associa- 
tion on “Music in the Home.” On 
April 22 he will speak to the Teachers 
Club of Grand Rapids, Mich., on “Mu- 
sic in Normal Living,” and on April 24 
to the North Central Conference of 
Music Supervisors at Flint, Mich., on 
“The Relation of School Piano Classes 


to the Private Teacher.” From there 


he goes to Emporia, Kan., to serve as 
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adjudicator at the contest to be held 
from April 26 to 28. 


At the Convocation of Music Students 
on March 1 Mr. Franz Proschowski 
talked on teaching voice, with special 
emphasis on the adolescent voice. The 
attendance was large and much interest 
in the problem of voice work was shown 
by the students. Mr. Proschowski han- 
dled his subject in such a way as to 
create a fine spirit among the students 
participating in demonstrating the prin- 
ciples involved. 


On March 8 Miss Mary Wood Hinman 
talked to the students of the department 
on the relation of music and the dance. 
Miss Hinman has been a great influence 
in the development of the folk festival 
movement in New York, and an active 
member of the Folk Festival Council, 
which was largely responsible for the 
course in folk dancing carried on at the 
New School for Social Research during 
the winter. 





Natural Sciences 


Professor Gerald S. Craig served on the 
New York State Regents Committee in 
General Science at Albany on Febru- 
ary 2. 


On February 16 Professor Craig ad- 
dressed the New York Chapter of the 
American Nature Study Society at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
His topic was “The Teaching of Ele- 
mentary Science and Nature Study in 
European Schools.” 








Philosophy of Education 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick spent 
February 2 in Detroit, Mich., speaking 


under the auspices of the Detroit Teach- 
ers Association, and February 3 in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., speaking at the State Teach- 
ers College and at The Park School 
parent-teacher dinner. On February 
27 he spoke to the Parents Council in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Religious Education 


Last summer Teachers College codper- 
ated with several other organizations, 
among them the Child Study Associa- 
tion and the International Council of 
Religious Education, in setting up an 
experimental vacation school for chil- 
dren. The school was conducted at the 
Church of All Nations under the direc- 
tion of Miss Elizabeth De Maris, as- 
sistant in religious education at Teach- 
ers College. An account of the school 
written by Miss De Maris has recently 
been published in pamphlet form by the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. 


Professor Adelaide T. Case attended the 
annual meeting of the International 
Council of Religious Education held in 
Chicago February 8, 9, and 10. 


Rural Education 


Rural Social Trends, a book of which 
Professor Edmund deS. Brunner is sen- 
ior author, has recently been published 
by The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. The volume is a report of a study 
of this subject conducted jointly by The 
Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search and President Hoover’s Commit- 
tee on Social Trends, under Professor 
Brunner’s direction. Apart from its 
wide use of specially tabulated unpub- 
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lished census data, the study was unique 
in that identical field surveys were made 
of twenty-six representative counties 
previously studied in 1920, and of one 
hundred forty farmers’ towns previ- 
ously surveyed in 1923-24. Professor 
J. H. Kolb of the University of Wis- 
consin collaborated in the writing, and 
Dr. Irving Lorge of the Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, 
was statistical consultant for the study. 


On February 3 Professor Brunner de- 
livered the closing address of Farmers’ 
Week at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. On February 5 he gave the 
monthly convocation address at Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, Ames, Iowa, and on the 
following day the opening address of the 
Farmers’ Week of this institution. This 
address was broadcast. At each institu- 
tion Professor Brunner conducted a 
forum discussion on Education and So- 
cial Change. 


Secondary Education 


The National Department of Secondary 
School Principals at its meeting in 
Minneapolis, after hearing a report by 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs, appropri- 
ated two thousand dollars annually for 
three years to pay the expenses of its 
committee to restate the objectives of 
secondary education. The complete 
committee is as follows: chairman, 
Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; B. P. Fowler, 
headmaster, Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Arthur Gould, deputy 
superintendent of schools, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Sidney B. Hall, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Richmond, 
Va.; Fred J. Kelly, chief, Division of 
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Colleges and Professional Schools, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; Ru- 
dolph D. Lindquist, director of the Uni- 
versity School, University of Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio; A. K. Loomis, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Francis 
T. Spaulding, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Milo H. Stuart, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Curtis H. Threlkeld, principal of 
Columbia High School, South Orange, 
N. J. The committee will hold its first 
meeting at Atlantic City, May 1 to 5. 


On March 7 Professor E. K. Fretwell 
spoke to the students at Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa., in connection 
with their student activities, in an effort 
to help further a movement for unifica- 
tion of these activities sponsored by Dr. 
Joseph S. Butterweck, director of the 
department of secondary education at 
that university. 


Professor P. M. Symonds addressed the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion on “Common Faults in Graduate 
Research in Education” at its annual 
meeting in Minneapolis on February 28. 


Professor Grayson N. Kefauver will 
succeed Professor Ellwood P. Cubberley 
as Dean of the School of Education, 
Stanford University, upon the latter’s 
retirement next summer. 


At the ninth annual Junior High School 
Conference held under the auspices of 
the School of Education at New York 
University on March 10, Professor 
Fretwell spoke on “Extracurricular Ac- 
tivities from the Pupils’ Point of View” 
to a group, headed by Mr. George C. 
Hutchison of New Haven, Conn., who 
were discussing “How much of regimen 
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and etiquette and how much deliberate 
consideration for the rights of others?” 


Professor Briggs discussed the apprecia- 
tion of poetry before a meeting of the 
Graduate Club in February. 


On March 15 Professor Fretwell spoke 
on “Extracurricular Activities” to the 
parents of the community at Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y., where Mr. Paul D. 
Schreiber is superintendent of schools. 


Professor Symonds addressed a section 
of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education on “The Psy- 
chology of Problem Solving”’ at its meet- 
ing in Minneapolis on February 28. 


After nearly five weeks in India, Pro- 
fessor Maxie N. Woodring sailed early 
in March from Calcutta by way of 
Rangoon and Singapore to the Dutch 
East Indies where she visited numerous 
points of interest. 


. Professor Fretwell attended a confer- 
ence of the National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
New York City on March 21. 








Student Personnel 
Administration 


The officers of the Student Personnel 
Administration Club for the Spring Ses- 
sion are: president, Miss Clara Swain, 
dean of women at Yankton College, 
Yankton, S. D.; vice-president, Miss 
Maude Gwinn, recently Regional Secre- 
tary of the Y.W.C.A. Rocky Moun- 
tain District; secretary, Miss Gladys 
Corthell, teacher in The May School, 


Boston, Mass.; and treasurer, Miss 
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Irma Greenawalt, on leave from the 
Denver Public Schools. 


At the annual meeting of the American 
College Personnel Association, held in 
Minneapolis, Minn., in February, Pro- 
fessor Esther Lloyd-Jones was elected 
secretary of the Association for the years 
1933-34. 


On February 26 Professor Sarah M. 
Sturtevant addressed the student body 
of Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., 
on “The Problem of Vocational Oppor- 
tunity.” 


Professor Lloyd-Jones will address the 
College Club of East Orange, N. J., 
April 15 on “The Budget—Its Impor- 
tance in Family Relations.” 








Bureau of 
Educational Service 


Recent changes in positions of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the 
Bureau of Educational Service: 


Andrews, Thelma, from professor of 
French, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, N. J., to teacher of French, St. 
Francis Xavier Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Badger, Frances, from head of physical 
education department, Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass., to social and house di- 
rector, United MHospital, Port Chester, 
N. Y. 

Bellows, Anne, from educational secre- 
tary, Y.W.C.A., Cincinnati, Ohio, to social 
case worker, Associated Charities, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Bitgood, Roberta, from assistant organist 
and director of junior choir, First Presby- 
terian Church, New York City, to organist 
and director of music, Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Bringhurst, Alice C., from teacher of 
commercial subjects, Evanston High School, 
Evanston, Ill., to teacher of commercial 
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subjects, Hempstead High School, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. 

Burleigh, Ida L., appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Mountainair, N. M. 

Carey, Hazel, from assistant at Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to teacher of fourth grade, Public 
Schools, Pelham, N. Y. 

Davis, George J., from instructor in 
mathematics, J. C. Smith University, Char- 
lotte, N. C., to instructor in mathematics, 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 

Foster, Hazel, from teacher of elemen- 
tary grades, State Street School, Windsor, 
Vt., to teacher of elementary grades, Pub- 
lic Schools, Whitingham, Vt. 

French, John, appointed teacher of 
French and Spanish, The Pingry School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Gilson, Harry, from instructor in com- 
mercial subjects, Eastman-Gaines School, 
New York City, to instructor in commer- 
cial subjects, Cornwall High School, Corn- 
wall, N. Y. 

Grantham, Katherine E., from reporter 
and editor, Charlotte News, Charlotte, 
N. C., to teacher of English, Lowville 
Academy, Lowville, N. Y. 

Haines, Mrs. Ruth, from kindergarten 
teacher, Demonstration School of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa., to instructor 
in industrial arts and elementary educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Haynes, Vivien V., from teacher of sixth 
and seventh grades, Hessian Hills School, 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., to teacher of 
primary grades, Durlach School, New 
York City. 

Headington, Myron D., from instructor 
in social science, DeGraff High School, 
DeGraff, Ohio, to teacher of algebra, Ed- 
ison Junior High School, West Orange, 
N. J. 

Hosmer, Katherine, from teacher of 
Latin and French, Miss Fuller’s School, 
Ossining, N. Y., to teacher of French and 
Latin, High School, Summit, N. J. 

Houser, Helen Beemer, from teacher of 
English, High School, Atlantic, Iowa, to 
teacher of English, High School, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Johnson, Rhoda, appointed supervisor 
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and instructor in music, Arthur Jordan 
Conservatory of Music and Butler Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jung, Caroline, appointed teacher of 
bookkeeping and mathematics, Miss Ma- 
son’s School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Kaske, Erna, from director of preschool 
group, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to kindergarten critic, State 
Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Kimball, Doris, from teacher of fifth 
grade, Edgewood School, Scarsdale, N. Y., 
to principal, Linden Avenue School, Glen 
Ridge, N. J. 

Knowles, Frances E., from teacher of 
economics, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, New York City, to teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, Miss Mason’s School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Landen, Josephine, from instructor in 
commercial subjects, Opportunity School, 
Denver, Colo., to instructor in commercial 
education, Fort Lee High School, Fort Lee, 
N. J. 

Lawson, Harry E., from coach of sports 
and teacher of physical education, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., to in- 
structor in physical education and hydro- 
therapy, New York Hospital, New York 
City. 

Long, Grace H., from instructor in 
mathematics, Gulf Park College, Gulfport, 
Miss., to instructor in mathematics, Green- 
wood High School, Greenwood, S. C. 

Lord, Edith S., from teacher of lan- 
guages, private school, Stamford, Conn., 
to teacher of Spanish, High School, Red 
Bank, N. J. 

Moser, George V., from _ personnel 
worker, The Parmelee System, New York 
City, to fellow in personnel and guidance, 
Rockefeller Foundation, New York City. 

Musicant, Arthur, from teacher of health 
education, Evander Childs High School, 
New York City, to teacher of physical ed- 
ucation, Evander Childs High School, New 
York City. ; 

Nelson, Marie E., from teacher of sci- 
ence and mathematics, Bradford High 
School, Bradford, Ohio, to cottage mother, 
Sheltering Arms Children’s Home, New 
York City. 

Olsen, Faith T., from director of Ma- 
sonic Camp Seven, Tallmans, N. Y., to 
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family case worker, Association for Im- 
proving Condition of the Poor, New York 
City. 

Parker, Paul B., from assistant professor 
of physical education, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, to director of physical 
education and athletics, Junior High 
School, Springfield, Ohio. 

Pendleton, E. Helen, from director of 
glee clubs and teacher of high school mu- 
sic, Liberty Memorial High School, Law- 
rence, Kan., to organist and choir master, 
Christ Church, New York City. 

Peterka, August A., from director of 
athletics and physical education, Dover 
High School, Dover, Ohio, to assistant in 
physical education, Kent State College, 
Kent, Ohio. 

Pirnie, Donald, from head of voice de- 
partment, Long Island University, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to professor of English, 
Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass. 

Prather, Ralph A., from teacher of sci- 
ence and mathematics, Bruceville High 
School, Bruceville, Ind., to teacher of 
mathematics and biology, Gas City High 
School, Gas City, Ind. 

Randall, Elizabeth C., from staff nurse, 
Brooklyn Visiting Nurse Association, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to supervisor of public 
health nursing, Community Health Society, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Reece, Laurence H., from acting dean, 
Teachers College, American University, 
Cairo, Egypt, to teacher of English, Wash- 
ington Irving Junior High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Richmond, Eugene F., from director of 
physical education, Berlin High School, 
Berlin, N. H., to instructor in physical edu- 
cation, West Linn High School, West Linn, 
Ore. 

Rittenband, Jacob L., appointed special 
music teacher, Madison Junior High 
School, Newark, N. J. 

Rudy, Riva, from assistant at The 
Walden School, New York City, to teacher 
of second and third grades, Far Rockaway 
Academy, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

Ryder, Alice E., from instructor in home 
economics, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y., to fellow, nutri- 
tion research, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Scott, Flora H., from teacher of sight- 
saving and Braille, Washington School, 
Chisholm, Minn., to teacher of sight-saving 
and Braille, Washington School, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 

Scrimger, Bertha, from teacher of fourth 
and fifth grades, Metairie Park Country 
Day School, New Orleans, La., to teacher 
of third grade, Fox Meadow School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 

Shafer, Marion Treat, from manager of 
tea room, John Shillito Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to manager of cafeteria, Aetna Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Shirer, Josephine, from teacher of Eng- 
lish, Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, Cedar Rapids, lowa, to teacher of 
English, Westwood Junior High School, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Short, Vivian, from head of mathematics 
department, Greenville Woman's College, 
Greenville, S. C., to teacher of mathemat- 
ics, La Salle-Peru Township High School 
and Junior College, La Salle, Ill. 

Slyfield, Aline C., from teacher of Eng- 
lish, Central Grammar School, Hudson, 
N. Y., to teacher of English, High School, 
Chilton, Wis. 

Smith, Helen B., appointed teacher of 
homemaking, Edgewood Park Junior Col- 
lege, Greenwich, Conn. 

Smith, Hessie, appointed teacher of social 
sciences, El Reno High School, El Reno, 
Okla. 

Smith, Pauline, from head of theory and 
public school music department, Ozark 
Wesleyan College, Carthage, Mo., to in- 
structor in public school music, Sue Ben- 
nett College, London, Ky. 

Soet, John C., appointed chemist, Wy- 
oming Gold and Platinum Corporation, 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Spady, Edgar J., from personnel investi- 
gator, Western Electric Co. New York 
City, to vocational guidance counselor, 
Public Schools, New York City. 

Taylor, Florence J., from teacher of his- 
tory, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn., to 
teacher of history, Oxford School, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Thackeray, Mrs. Ruth, from supervisor 
of music and art, Public Schools, Nicker- 
son, Kan., to instructor in music and Eng- 
lish, Junior High School, Sterling, N. J. 
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Thomason, M. Beth, from teacher of 
third grade, Parker District, Greenville, 
S. C., to teacher of second grade, Public 
Schools, Milford, Conn. 

Thompson, Eleanor S., from professor 
of history and art, Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., to art instructor, Normal 
School, Toronto, Can. 

Thompson, Ethel K., from supervisor of 
music, Ridgefield Public Schools, Ridge- 
field, Conn., to head of piano and voice 
department, Highland Manor School and 
Junior College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

Thompson, J. Leroy, from director of 
research, Newburgh Public Schools, New- 
burgh, N. Y., to superintendent of schools, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Thursfield, Richard E., appointed teacher 
of history, Greenwich High School, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Troyer, Mary R., from director of music, 
Eastern State Normal School, Madison, 
S. D., to teacher of music, Lincoln Junior 
High School, Kenosha, Wis. 

Velie, C. James, from dean of music, 
Elon College, Elon College, N. C., to in- 
structor in piano and theory, Kent State 
College, Kent, Ohio. 

Verdier, Edna M., from physical educa- 
tion instructor, Matawan High School, 
Matawan, N. J., to physical education in- 
structor, High School, Palmyra, N. J. 

Wallack, Walter M., appointed educa- 
tional adviser, Elmira Reformatory, El- 
mira, N. Y. 
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Wangler, Frank A., from principal, 
Public Schools, Hampton Bays, L. L, to 
principal, Delaware City Public Schools, 
Delaware City, Del. 

Weckesser, Paul, from teacher of music, 
High School, Amityville, N. Y., to teacher 
of instrumental music, Senior and Junior 
High School, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Weldon, Catherine, from teacher of kin- 
dergarten, St. Gabriel’s School, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., to kindergarten assistant, 
The Dalton School, New York City. 

Wencke, Doris, from teacher of grades, 
Methodist Episcopal School, Chungking, 
China, to social service worker, Kellogg 
Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Whitchurch, Louise A., from instructor 
in home economics, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, to instructor in 
home economics, State Teachers College, 
Platteville, Wis. 

Williams, Catharine B., appointed 
teacher of civics, Maury High School, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Williams, Gladys, from second grade 
critic teacher, State Teachers College, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., to first grade critic, State 
Teachers College, Canyon, Tex. 

Williams, H. Elisabeth, from teacher in 
Junior High School, Campti, La., to 
teacher of French, High School, Natchi- 
toches, La. 

Wilson, Bernice, from personnel and 
training director, The D. M. Read Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., to training supervisor, 
Emily Shops, New York City. 














